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CONTROL HIM WITH “CYANEGG”-HCN FUMIGATION! 


Tue GRAIN WEEVIL is a great Your nearest “Cyanegg” distributor 
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J-O PASTE 


To the vermin exterminator who is desirous of ex- 
tending an outstanding service to his client 
J-O PHOSPHOROUS PASTE is the solution 


For the control of rats and roaches this product is widely and 
successfully used by Pest Control Operators throughout the country. 
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JOHN OPITZ, INC. 


50-14 39th Street Long Island City, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Exterminating Products Since 1874 











TAKE YOUR PICK! 


PYRETHRUM 
SPECIALS 


FROM THE "PYRETHRUM SPECIALISTS" 


PYROCIDE 20, DEODORIZED, CLARIFIED 


pyrethrins commercially available. Guaranteed to contain 2 
per 190 ¢e.c. (Seil method). Will not stain curtains, wallpaper, etc. 


Free from bad odor. Reduced in price. 


PYROCIDE 20, REGULAR —the original, chilled, 
ized pyrethrum concentrate. Same pyrethrin content as Pyrocide 20, 
Deodorized, Clarified. Offered at 20c¢ per gallon lower price. 
for many insecticide problems, cattle sprays, etc. 

DRY PYROCIDE—the first stabilized pyrethrum concentrate for 
making dust insecticides. Non-injurious to man 


animals. Holds its strength. Dilutes 1 to 10. 


PYRETHRUM POWDERS —Kenya pyrethrum flowers, 


a fine powder. Sold on basis of actual pyrethrin content. 


SPECIAL INSECTICIDE POWDERS—No. 5 


cost pyrethrin-containing ingredient made especially for your pest 


control work. 


WRITE TODAY for Information and Prices, for 
prompt shipment and future contract deliveries. 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PYROCIDE 


THE PUREST FORM OF PYRETHRINS COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 








For Fumigating Use 
ZYKLON DISCOIDS 


No more guesswork. Do better 
jobs with this handy packaged 
fumigant. ZYKLON DISCOIDS 
are ready for instant use. Open 
the can and scatter the discs into 
rooms to be fumigated. No cor- 
rosive liquids and no dangerous 
residue. DISCOIDS give off a 
powerful gas that penetrates into 
every crack and crevice—kills in- 
sects wherever they may be. Send 
for “Zyklon Discoids Fumigation 
Manual”—FREE. 


’7, 


For Rat Control Use 
CYANOGAS 


This is a powder giving off a gas 
—NOT A BAIT. Kills rats and 
mice instantly. Successful where 
baits and other means fail. 
Simply pump the powder into the 
rat holes. The gas liberated pene- 
trates to all parts of the runs. 
With a Cyanogas-Foot-Pump- 
Duster and CYANOGAS A- 
DUST you can make big profits. 
Special ruggedly built duster $5.75. 
Write for free booklet on rodent 
control, 


os American Cyanamid &- Chemical Corporation 
& ‘ 


Insecticide Department 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, fh 


KANSAS CITY, MO.; AZUSA, CALIF, 
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SBATORLAL 


Amateur PCOs Have Field Day 


HE Associated Press dispatch which follows, and 
which appeared recently in newspapers throughout 
the country produced an interesting sequel: 








“The Army is confronted with infestations of 
bedbugs, roaches and other pests in its new camps, 
William O. Buettner of Brooklyn, N. Y., Secre- 
tary of the National Pest Control Association, 
today asserted in his annual report to the organi- 
zation, at San Francisco. 

He said the bedbug situation is “a perfectly 
normal outgrowth of the turnover of men as the 
camps take on draftees directly from civil life 
and pass them on to other camps.” 


Not long thereafter the Secretary’s office received 
a number of well-meaning letters from John Q. Public 
proffering home-tried remedies for the control of the 
Army pest situation. The formulas suggested were: a 
camphor spray “guaranteed to be effective, though ad- 
mittedly not so pleasant on the olefactory sense of the 
soldier boy; a carbolic acid, coal oil spray, with the pos- 
sibility of second degree burns completely overlooked; 
and an inexpensive (known-to-be-ineffective) paste. Evi- 
dence indeed—if any is needed—of why the public is not 
competent to combat pest infestations and why the com- 
petent PCO is, and further reason why the educational 
program of the Association now under way is so vital. 

Incidentally, as previously indicated in these columns 
and elsewhere, the Army cantonments present a genuine 
sales opportunity for the PCO. 








Bishopp and Spencer Appointed Assistant Chiefs 
in Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


EMBERS of the Pest Control Industry will un- 

doubtedly be pleased to learn of the recent ap- 
pointment of Dr. Fred. C. Bishopp as assistant chief of 
the Bureau in charge of research work, and Frank H. 
Spencer as assistant chief in charge of business admin- 
istration. Both appointments were recently announced 
by Dr. P. N. Annand, chief of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. 

Those of us who have attended N.P.C.A. Conventions 
will have reason to remember the stimulating as well as 
informative talks made by Dr. Bishopp. 

Dr. Bishopp’s career in good part has been spent in 
the pursuit of entomological research, specializing in in- 
sects that affect man, animals and plants. He is a mem- 
ber of many noted entomological societies, serving as 
President of the Washington Entomological Society in 
1932, and President of the American Society of Para- 
sitologists in 1938. He has the degrees of M.S. and Ph.D. 
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Mr. Spencer’s experience has largely been along ad- 
ministrative lines. He became business manager of the 
Bureau of Entomology in 1931, transferring in the same 
capacity when the present Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine was formed in 1934. 

Congratulations and well wishes are extended both 
Dr. Bishopp and Mr. Spencer in their new endeavors. 





APPRECIATION 


Epitok OF PESTS: I would appreciate your publishing this 
message.—F. E. BOHMAN. 


To the Members of National Pest Control Association: 


AY I, as General Chairman of the National Con- 
M vention, express my thanks and appreciation to 
each and every one of you who helped in thoughts and 
actions to make our Ninth Annual Convention such a 
success. 

I wish I could thank you all personally for the help 
and consideration that was given to me, but that is im- 
possible. I am particularly appreciative for all of the 
work done by the Local Chairman, Charlie Menard, and 
all on the various Local Committees, and also for the 
splendid program arranged by the Southern California 
group, Jess Miller, Bob Loibl and many others, and to 
Bill Buettner for his untiring efforts. 


To Dad Alderman, may I say that the Association 
has had good presidents in the past, but my hat is off 
to him for his enthusiasm and interest in the National 
Pest Control Association. 


I realize that this is an unusual way of closing off a 
successful convention, but believe me, it is sincere. Thank 


you one and all. 
e— 


What Is Research? 


It is an organized hunt for facts, often with special 
tools to fit the problem. It is a series of planned experi- 
ments for the purpose of developing facts systematically 
rather than waiting for them to be revealed by chance. 
Break the word down into its components re-search, 
and it sounds like “look again!” Researching, one must 
often look many times before even an orderly search, 
re-search, and re-re-search gives the answer. But persist 
and research yields the answer. 

—Chemical Digest, 3rd Quarter, 1941. 
e 














Correction 


In the November issue of Pests on page 7, there appears the 
photograph of the banquet of the Ninth Annual National Pest 
Control Association Convention. The seating order is somewhat 
incorrect and therefore we desire to offer the names in the order 
as seated from left to right: W. O. Buettner, Ernest L. Forde, 
Mrs. Thomas E. Snyder, E. M. Mills, Mrs. F. E. Bohman, Pro- 
fessor J. J. Davis, Mrs. Guy F. MacLeod, Professor William B. 
Herms, Mrs. P. Calvert Cissel, L. R. Alderman, Dr. Guy F. Mac- 
Leod, P. Calvert Cissel, Mrs. L. R. Alderman, F. E. Bohman, Mrs. 
William B. Herms, Dr. Alvin J. Cox, Mrs. Alvin J. Cox, Dr. 
Thomas E. Snyder, Mrs. W. O. Buettner, W. E. McCauley, Mrs. 
J. J. Davis, Mrs. Charles J. Menard, Charles J. Menard, Mrs. 
Betty Forde (crowned Queen of the Pest Control Industry for 
1942). 
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Back to Old Purdue 


HE Sixth Annual PCO Confer- 
ence at Purdue University is 


scheduled for the period of January 
5-9, and promises to provide out- 
standing features which PCOs can- 
not afford to miss. It is not possible 
to provide a complete program at this 
early date, but a program will be sent 
out by the Secretary of the National 
Pest Control Association the latter 
part of December. 


The first day will include funda- 
mentals for those attending for the 
first time or who wish to repeat the 
principles of insect life and insect 
control. For others advanced subjects 
will be provided. The subjects being 
developed will include not only spe- 
cific insect problems but in addition 
problems of insect classification, in- 
sect identification, and more 
especially demonstrations of practical 
operations. Those to participate in- 


January 5-9. 1942 


clude federal and state entomologists, 
biologists and chemists, and commer- 
cial operators. 


The evenings have not been neg- 
lected. Monday evening Michigan and 
Purdue mix in a high-powered bas- 
ketball game. Thursday evening is 
the banquet, with President Elliott 
as the usual toastmaster. Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings will be 
given over to commercial problems 
and in addition a showing of the mar- 
velous colored films made by Harold 
Davis of San Francisco. 


A letter from Professor Davis as- 
sures us of a program which will be 
full of material of greatest value to 
every pest control operator. 


The cost of the conference will be 
the same as 1941. The total fee will 
be $5.00. Of this two dollars is for 
registration, one dollar and twenty- 


five cents for the banquet, and the 
remaining $1.75 for the PCO Loan 
Fund and miscellaneous expenses not 
included in the budget. Incidentally, 
it should be noted that Purdue Uni- 
versity has provided a budget of 
$125.00 to aid in the expenses of out- 
lines, speakers, etc. 


The basketball is $1.00 per ticket, 
and those who wish to attend the 
game should send $6.00 to Prof. J. J. 
Davis, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., and this will include all ex- 
penses, excepting meals and lodging. 


We would also remind all who ex- 
pect to attend to send in their res- 
ervations for rooms at the Purdue 
Memoria! Union Building, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, at an 
early date to insure accommodations. 


We'll be seeing you at Purdue the 
week of January 5th. 











Second Annual Eastern Pest Control 


Operators’ Conference 


HE Second Annual Eastern Pest 

Control Operators’ Conference 
is to be held at Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass., on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, January 12, 13, 
14. While the program has not been 
worked out in detail, the advance 
notice is sufficient to assure all those 
attending an unusual opportunity to 
learn more about every day pest con- 
trol operations. The registration of 
necessity must be limited to 75 in 
order that the greatest good can be 
had by those attending. 


Dr. C. P. Alexander, Head of the 
Entomology Department, is to serve 
as Dean for this Conference and 
among others who will participate in 
the program are the following: 


Dr. Charles E. Palm, Head of Ento- 
er Department, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

* ong C. T. Brues, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Charles Blake, Mass. Institute 
of Technology. 
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Dr. Roger Friend, State Entomolo- 
gist of Connecticut. 

Dr. W. C. O’Kane, State Entomolo- 
gist of New Hampshire, and President 
of the Board of Governors, Crop Pro- 
tection Institute. 

Dr. T. R. Hansberry, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Maleolm McKenzie, Massachu- 
setts State College. 


Dr. H. L. Sweetman, Massachusetts 
State College. 

Dr. Marion Smith, Massachusetts 
State College. 

Mr. Hanson, Massachusetts State 
College. 


Wm. O. Buettner, Secretary, Na- 
tional Pest Control Association. 

Dr. George H. Chapman, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Co. 

Mr. George Sanders, New 
City. 

George B. Lay, Predator & Rodent 
Control Division, Fish & Wildlife 


York 


Service, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 


F. E. Garlough, Predator & Rodent 


Control Division, Fish & Wildlife 
Service, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 

Dr. Carl Fellers, Massachusetts 


State College. 


The Laboratory Sections will again 
play an important part at this Con- 
ference as well as the possibility of 
an interesting research project be- 
ing started. “Questions and Answers” 
will be featured. 


Registration fee will be $6.00 which 
includes the banquet as well as a 
copy of the Conference Course con- 
taining valuable information. Such 
registration fee together with the 
application form for registration is 
to be sent to George R. Elliott, 58 
Front Street, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. All firms of the pest control 
industry desiring to register may 
procure the application form for reg- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Pest Control Operator and 


National Defense 


By WILLIAM B. HERMS, Professor of Parasitology, University of California 


Epitor’s Note: Prof. Herms delivered the 
following address at the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Pest Control Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calif., on October 
28, 1941. 


Nk ge nage is being called from 
all sides to our duties as pa- 
triotic Americans, particularly to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 
To this we all heartily subscribe. We 
must not, however, be forgetful that 
our democratic way of life tends to- 
ward wastefulness, wastefulness of 
food in particular, carelessness in 
handling raw food products, etc. Just 
take a look around you as you carry 
on as Pest Control Operators. In this 
wastefulness we have efficient and 
cooperative allies, hordes of insects, 
rats and mice. We are profligate with 
our health resources too, and here 
also we have insects that lend a hand. 
During the World War (1914-1918) 
we called these insect and rodent 
pests allies of the Kaiser. Some of 
the older operators remember the 
admonitions offered by governmen- 
tal agencies on behalf of food con- 
servation. There was no Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ Association in those 
days; there were few professional 
operators. Mr. and Mrs. John Jones 
had no list of licensed operators in 
the back of the telephone book for 
ready consultation. The telephone 
book reminds me of the lady who 
called up an operator for advice con- 
cerning cockroaches in her apart- 
ment. After some conversation the 
operator said he would be pleased to 
handle the situation and that he could 
offer either of two services, one cost- 
ing three dollars and the other eight 
dollars. The lady asked why two serv- 
ices, to which the operator replied, 
employing a term used by certain 
persons in these perilous times, “Well, 
lady, the three dollar rate is for ap- 
peasement only, but we will do a first 
class job of extermination for eight 
dollars.” It is high time that the pub- 
lic learned to know and appreciate 
the real value of extermination, the 
sort of service our professional Pest 
Control Operators are qualified to 
render. 

I have implied in these introduc- 
tory remarks that the professional 
“Pest Control Operator’ is now a 
recognized figure in our national life 


and as such has an obligation resting 
upon him particularly in these times 
of national crisis. Surely every opera- 
tor will consider it his patriotic duty 
to render the best services possible 
to his clients. To do this he will want 
to be prepared. This preparation is a 
matter up to him personally. It is 
your duty to so prepare yourselves 
for the task before you that the 
householders of your community will 
have full confidence in you and will 
want to have the best possible job 
done. Too many folks are satisfied 
with appeasement and that is the 
kind of cheap service some operators 
give. They are not in this room to- 
day. Don’t compromise with cock- 
roaches; you are not in the appease- 
ment business! 

During the World War (1914- 
1918), particularly during the period 
of our participation, the general pub- 
lic grew rapidly conscious of the 
damage done by insect pests and like 
vermin. Except for increased avail- 
ability of government (federal and 
state) bulletins, circulars, and the 
like, there was no service available 
such as we have today in this body 
of men to whom the public may turn 
for immediate assistance. Govern- 
mental agencies worked feverishly to 
provide aid in various ways; investi- 
gations of ways and means multi- 
plied; much hasty research was con- 
ducted. It is a pertinent fact that 
much of the present day literature 
dealing with household pests is based 
on researches, hastily done as an 
emergency matter, a quarter century 
ago. We are indeed waging war to- 
day, and a not too successful one, 
against our insect enemies with out- 
moded equipment. It has been truly 
said that “any attempt to solve our 
pest problems through the use of out- 
moded materials and methods would 
be as hopeless as attempting to fight 
modern warfare with the weapons 
and equipment of twenty years ago.” 
(Ortho News.) Yet in the main that 
is exactly what we are trying to do. 

The world over, mankind is again 
being awakened to the importance of 
insect enemies. The Journal of Agri- 
culture, Victoria (Australia) for No- 
vember, 1940, in an article on ‘‘Wee- 
vil damage to stored grain,” states 
that to protect against such damage 
is “the national duty of every farmer, 
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and every person handling wheat and 
other grain...” “It should be re- 
membered that during the World War 
of 1914-1918, when large quantities 
of wheat had, of necessity, to be 
stored in this country over long pe- 
riods, weevil attack became very 
severe. It has been reliably estimated 
that at some wheat depots during 
that period as much as forty tons of 
wheat per day were destroyed by 
weevil attack alone.” The yearly dam- 
age done by insect attacks on stored 
grain and milled products in the 
United States is said to be $300,- 
000,000. We do not have an estimate 
of damage done to stored dried fruits 
by insects. This must be very con- 
siderable. 

Damage done by clothes moths in 
the U.S. is estimated at $20,800,000. 
Damage done by carpet beetles prob- 
ably approximates this. Damage done 
by powderpost beetles in the United 
States approximates $35,000,000. 
Damage done by termites certainly 
exceeds $40,000,000. 


When we begin considering vital 
losses traceable to insects the mone- 
tary losses are staggering. As late as 
1926 the annual vital losses (human 
and animal) attributed to insects 
were estimated at $781,450,000. Vital 
losses traceable to malaria alone are 
estimated at $100,000,000, and this is 
a controllable mosquito borne disease. 


Pest Control Operators deal not 
only with insects and their allies but 
also with rats and other rodents. You 
are aware of the fact that the cost of 
supporting one rat one year is esti- 
mated at from $.50 to $2.00. What is 
the total number of rats in the United 
States There are probably well over 
250,000,000 rats in this country. You 
are at liberty to estimate the total 
damage. As a wartime sidelight | 
would like to read a few excerpts 
from a story in the New York Times 
from London under date of January 
23, 1941: 

“It is slowly dawning on the people 
of Great Britain that the continual 
bombings have brought on a plague of 
rats with which they must contend. 
The government has launched a pub- 
licity campaign appealing to house- 
holders, business men, landowners, 
and farmers to do their best to curb 
this ‘menace to national safety’ which 
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is doing annual damage estimated at 
£25,000,000. 


“There is about as much chance of 
holding down rats in wartime as 
there is a likelihood that the Pied 
Piper will return in answer to prayers. 
But it is obvious that conditions 
would get far worse unless the gov- 
ernment stepped in. 


“One sidelight of the recent fire 
bomb attack on the oldest district of 
London —the square mile that in- 
cludes St. Paul’s—was a statement 
that flames reducing scores of build- 
ings to mounds of smouldering em- 
bers still left some 250,000 rats alive. 
Presumably countless hoards of them 
fled from the scene of ruin to find 
new homes. 


“In the urban communities the 
creatures take advantage of battered 
houses easily entered. Black or ship’s 
rats have been found infesting steel 
and concrete buildings believed im- 
pregnable. They have filtered in by 
roofs, gutters, rain pipes, doors and 
windows or where the shock of a 
nearby explosion has opened a hole 
or crevice. 


“Nightfall sends them out search- 
ing for water. Oftener than not they 
will discover more comfortable quar- 


ters than those they have just left, 
and the invasion continues.” 


Not so long ago a member of my 
staff received a letter from an en- 
tomologist in England indicating the 
important part that men of this pro- 
fession have in defense operations. 
As Pest Control Operators you will 
be interested to know that three 
groups of workers were mentioned: 
(1) those concerned with stored prod- 
ucts, dealing with such insects as 
Silvanus, Tribolium, Calandra, Ptinus; 
(2) those dealing with wire worm; 
(3) those working in the field of 
medical and public healtn entomology. 
The Medical Department of the U. S. 
Army has trained Sanitary Corps 
personnel to handle entomological 
and parasitological matters pertain- 
ing to health of troops and sanita- 
tion of camps; the Navy Department 
is similarly equipped. It would seem 
appropriate that the Quartermaster 
Department should have trained per- 
sonnel to handle entomological prob- 
lems pertaining to food _ supplies, 
clothing, etc. Stores of milled prod- 
ucts are assembled at numerous can- 
tonments; there are enormous quan- 
tities of clothing and stocks of build- 
ing materials—row upon row of bar- 
racks, all more or less vulnerable to 
weevils or moths or termites. 


Many of you are aware of the fact 
that I was on active duty as a Sani- 
tary Officer in the U. S. Army during 
the World War and therefore have 
had some experience with large scale 
field operations in the control of ma- 
laria bearing and pest mosquitoes, 
flies, bedbugs, and the like in addi- 
tion to delousing and many other 
routine sanitary operations. Pest Con- 
trol Operators who advocate handling 
such operations by civilians, even 
those presumably best qualified by 
civilian experience, do not always 
take into consideration that sanitary 
operations involving pest control un- 
der military conditions cannot, as a 
rule, fit the civilian pattern. Control 
measures applicable under civil con- 
ditions may be impracticable under 
military conditions. Commonly, emer- 
gency measures must be quickly im- 
provised and put into effect imme- 
diately. For example, a ship load of 
sick and wounded soldiers was about 
to be debarked when word came to 
us that there was no room for these 
men in the debarkation hospital. An 
“old soldiers’ home” at some distance 
was selected as a temporary hospital. 
This was severely infested with bed- 
bugs which had to have immediate 
attention. With a battery of steam 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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TO OUR OLD FRIENDS, OUR NEW FRIENDS, 
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Fumigation Practices 


EpitTor’s Note: The following paper was 
presented by F. E. Bohman, of Hartford, 
Conn., at the monthly meeting of the New 
England Pest Control Association, Boston, 
Mass., on October 7. 


T IS a pleasure for me to come to 
Boston to see you and try and 


acquaint you with a few of the pos- 
sibilities of regulations if your work 
is not done carefully and thoroughly. 





First, let me cite a few of the re- 
quirements necessary in Hartford 
and vicinity for the use of cyanide. 


teg. 1. Before anyone can use a 
fumigant, he must pass an _ initial 
written examination given by the 
Board of Health. 


Reg. 2. After passing this test, one 
must obtain either a Master’s license 
for $5.00 or an Assistant Fumigator’s 
license for $2.00. 


teg. 3. Persons conducting fumi- 
gations must wear masks of an ap- 
proved type while in the enclosed 
space during and after liberation of 
gas and until the space after ventila- 
tion is declared safe by the fumigator. 


teg. 4. If any part of a building, 
other than a special room or vault 
especially designed for this purpose 
and having proper ventilation, is to 
be fumigated, the entire building 
shall be vacated during the fumiga- 
tion and ventilation periods. 


Reg. 5. Written notice of fumiga- 
tion must be served upon all occu- 
pants of the building to be fumigated 
and upon the Chiefs of the Fire and 
Police Departments at least two 
hours and preferably twenty - four 
hours in advance of fumigation. 


teg. 6. Occupants of adjacent 
buildings must be warned in advance 
and all windows of adjacent houses 
kept closed during fumigation and 
ventilation, if inspection shows a pos- 
sibility of gas gaining entrance. 


teg. 7. The building, except the 
exit, must be sealed before fumiga- 
tion material is distributed. All work- 
ers must be accounted for before the 
final exit is locked and sealed. 


Reg. 8. Warning signs, printed in 
red with headline letters at least two 
inches in height shall be placed at all 
exits of premises and kept there dur- 
ing fumigation and ventilation. 


By F. E. BOHMAN, Hartford, Conn. 


Reg. 9. A minimum of twelve (12) 
hours shall be required for ventila- 
tion, except rooms, vaults, and cham- 
bers, equipped with a special exhaust 
system. During ventilation (a) all 
windows, doors and other means of 
ventilation must be kept open, (b) 
all drawers, closets, etc., must be kept 
open, (c) all mattresses and bedding 
shail be taken from beds and thor- 
oughly aired, (d) the temperature of 
living quarters shall be elevated to a 
minimum of 60 F. during ventilation. 


Reg. 10. During the periods of 
fumigation and ventilation a watch- 
man shall remain on duty until such 
time as the premises have been de- 
clared safe for human occupancy by 
the person in charge of fumigation. 


Reg. 11. Proper arrangements 
must be made and carried out for the 
disposal of residue fumigation ma- 
terial. 


Reg. 12. For the purpose of the 
enforcement of this ordinance, sub- 
stances commonly known as insecti- 
cides and disinfectants which are es- 
sentially effective in the solid and 
liquid phase, or when used as sprays, 
are excluded. 


Reg. 13. Special rooms, tanks, 
vaults, or other enclosed spaces in 
which articles are fumigated must 
meet with the approval of the Board 
of Health in regard to construction 
and location of premises. 


From experience it is not always 
the one who knows most about any 
gas, who is excluded from accidents. 
This is one of the problems of the in- 
dustry since both Entomologists and 
Pest Control Operators have been 
killed. Ignorant operators and care- 
less public are greatest offenders. Re- 
spect for gas is essential and nothing 
should be taken for granted. 


To handle any gas (toxic) con- 
tinuously sometimes causes careless- 
ness and indifference to its danger. 
Accidents are greatest teachers but 
that is too late. Prevent accidents by 
thorough inspections and good work. 


SAFETY SLOGANS as suggested 
by the American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corporation are worthy of repeti- 
tion and embody similar thoughts 
emphasized in other literature such 
as that published by the R. & H. 
Chemical Division of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours. 
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1. Vacate entire building even 
though only part is fumigated. 


2. Make personal inspections of 
entire premises immediately before 
releasing gas. 


3. Lock all doors and accessible 
windows: place warning signs there- 
on. Always guard premises adequate- 
ly during fumigation. 


4. Always wear gas mask: keep in 
perfect condition. 


5. Beat all mattresses, pillows, 
bedding, clothing and bedroom rugs; 
test for presence of HCN before al- 
lowing tenants to use. 


6. Do not allow a house to be oc- 
cupied on the night of the day it has 
been fumigated. 


After an accident—others step in 
and then we may expect regulations. 
Avoid drastic action by observing 
proper precautionary measures and 
insist that competitors be equally as 
careful. 


Here let me say that when I speak 
of gas, I am speaking of HCN 
(Hydrocyanic Acid Gas). 


Speaking of accidents, the scien- 
tific history of hydrocyanic acid 
gas commences with the accidental 
discovery of Prussian blue by a Ger- 
man chemist early in the eighteenth 
century. Investigations of this com- 
pound led to the discovery of hydro- 
cyanic acid, or, as it was then called, 
Prussic acid. This was first used in 
the United States in 1886. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture found 
that the gas generated from Sodium 
Cyanide was most efficient for con- 
trol of insects and scale insects on 
citrus trees. Also used for the Medi- 
terranean Flour Moth, which had al- 
ways been a severe source of trouble 
with most flour mills. Procedure of 
control, standardized by U. S. in 1910. 
From original ‘pot method” there 
have been developed many forms of 
gases for commercial use, all have 
their merits and I am in no wise try- 
ing to push any products. 


Here let me state that many ware 
houses have been fumigated by the 
following in the years gone by: 


Carbon DiSulphide—(in bowls) 


Sodium Cyanegg — (Pot and barrel 
method) 
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Calcium Cyanide—(powdered—where 
we increased humidity to create 
more gas) 

Zyklon Discoids— 

Liquid HCN—(cylinders) 

Cyanogen Chloride— 

Carbon DiOxide— 

Methyl Bromide— 

Chloropicrin—(tear gas) 

These are the most common and 
are all very effective when properly 
used. 

HCN gas is neither flammable nor 
explosive at the concentration used 
for fumigations. The American Cy- 
anamid and Chemical Corp. reports 
the following in their bulletins: 

“The Underwriter Laboratories of 
the National Board of Underwriters 
have established the lower flammable 
limit of 5.6% volume concentration 
hydrocyanic acid in air, while other 


investigators have established the 
lower limit at 12.5%. Our own labora- 
tory investigations placed the lower 
limit around 8%. 


The concentration generally used 
in fumigation buildings is from 14 of 
1% to 1 volume per cent hydrocyanic 
acid in air. The practical interpreta- 
tion of these figures, therefore, 
simply means that since the lower 
explosive limit is quite high, there is 
no hazard as far as fire and explosion 
are concerned. 


In this connection we quote below 
from a report by the Underwriters 


Laboratories on Cyanogas Calcium 
Cyanide: 
“At temperatures below 110 F., 


when release of the hydrocyanic acid 
gas is accomplished by exposure of 
this product to the atmosphere, there 
is very little, if any danger from fire 
or explosion owing to the fact that 
concentrations produced under these 


conditions are below the lower flam- 
mable limit (six per cent by volume) 
of hydrocyanic acid gas in air. At 
temperatures above 110 F., if used in 
amounts of less than 18 lbs. per 1000 
cubic feet of free room space, the 
formation of flammable mixtures of 
hydrocyanic acid gas and air is not 
likely.” 

Of course, 18 lbs. per 1000 cubic 
feet is far and away above the 
amount which would ever be required 
in any building fumigation. We might 
say, incidentally, that it would be ex- 
tremely uneconomical and impractical 
to use such an amount, aside from the 
fact that there would never be any 
occasion for using such a high dos- 
age. 

We might mention in this general 
connection that since buildings are 
usually under exposure to the gas for 
24 hours or more, we always recom- 
mend, as a precaution, that gas or oil 
heaters be turned off or fires be 
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drawn, since no one can enter the 
building to look after the heating 
system during fumigation. Of course, 
when the engine room or boiler room 
is separated from the building to be 
fumigated, it is not necessary to ex- 
tinguish the fires. 


Watch out for winter fumigations. 
Airing out must be followed by re- 
heating apartments to diffuse gas 
held in mattresscs, etc. and continue 
airing. (Temp. 75 to 85.) 


Prevent casualties, or we are in for 
regulations. A survey of the fumiga- 
tion casualties for the last two years, 
of which record was made, discloses 
the significant facts which we list 
below. The various causes of fumiga- 
tion casualties and the approximate 
percentage represented by each cause 
are given. 

Failure to observe fumigation 
safety slogan No. 1: “Vacate entire 
building even though only part is 
fumigated.” 20%. 


Failure to observe fumigation slo- 
gan No. 2: ‘Make personal inspection 
of entire premises immediately before 
releasing gas.” 8%. 


Failure to observe fumigation slo- 
gan No. 3: “Lock all doors and ac- 
cessible windows: place warning 
signs thereon. Always guard prem- 
ises adequately during fumigation.” 
25%. 

Failure to observe slogan No. 4: 
“Always wear gas masks; keep in 
perfect condition.” 20%. 


Failure to observe slogan No. 5: 
“Beat all mattresses, pillows, bed- 
ding, clothing and bedroom rugs; test 
for presence of HCN before allowing 
tenants to reoccupy.” 25%. 


ALWAYS WEAR GAS MASKS: 


Two deaths occurred recently be- 
cause of failure to do this, careless. 


Rules for Using Gas Mask 


1. Keep the mask away from all 
unnecessary moisture and dry it out 
if wet. 

2. Carry nothing in the carrier ex- 
cept the mask and carrier. 


9 


3. When not in use keep the mask 
where it will not be damaged by a 
blow or heavy weight. 


4. Inspect the mask at regular and 
frequent intervals. 


— 


5. Store the mask in a cool dry 
place. 


6. Each fumigator should have his 
own mask and should be kept strictly 
responsible for its condition at all 
times. 


Before using your mask—just be- 
fore entering the gas atmosphere: 


Test for tightness: After putting 
the mask on, pinch the hose and in- 
hale. If perfectly tight, the mask will 
collapse to the face. 


sreathe through the mask for a 
few seconds. Most air tends to acti- 
vate the chemical. 


CANISTERS: 


It is not possible to state definitely 
how long a canister will afford pro- 
tection in a gas atmosphere. This 
depends upon the strength of the gas 
concentration in which the canister is 
used, the length of time the wearer 
is in such atmosphere, and the rate of 
breathing of the individual. The fact 
is, that the canister begins to fail, 
the amount of gas passing through it 
for the first 15 minutes or so is ex- 
tremely minute. Experienced fumiga- 
tors can readily detect hydrocyanic 
acid gas by smell and, therefore, upon 
the first sign of gas coming through 
the canister, the operators should re- 
tire to a gas free atmosphere and 
replace with a new canister. 


It is important to remember that 
too much dependence should not be 
placed upon any gas mask or canister. 
The fumigator should not remain in 
the space being fumigated any longer 
than absolutely necessary to apply 
the gas. 


Similarly, ventilation should be ac- 
complished by easy stages so that 
the fumigators do not remain in the 
building for long periods of time. 


Educate owners of warehouses to 
have confidence in contracting with 
Pest Control Operators for all fumi- 
gation work as a basic procedure to 
follow. 


A health officer in New Jersey re- 
ports that all fumigations, except 
rummage sale fumigations, are car- 
ried out by licensed companies. The 
Board of Health admits it cannot 
combine intelligent regulations with 
encouragement of Pest Control. 


Do not think that inspectors are 
not trained. Most of them hold Na- 
tional Red Cross certificates for First 
Aid and they carry plenty of equip- 
ment. 


THINGS TO AVOID: 


When fumigating, air gas on first 
floor last to avoid injury to shrub- 
bery. 


Watch hot-air heated plants, cold 
air intake has dirt, dust and debris, 
makes a good breeding place for most 
carpet beetles and the like. Put some 
gas in these places. 


Seal all outside intakes for air con- 
ditioned houses. Increase dosage 
slightly to get all openings in walls 
which might be breeding places. 


Avoid use of adhesive tape which 
will mar finish of wood and remove 
paint. 


Avoid being high pressured into a 
hurry-up job. Make your plans and 
do the job right. Price is no factor 
where there is loss of life. 


Do not increase ratio of fumigation 
fatalities on account of carelessness. 
Over 50% of accidents could have 
been prevented. 


Over 50% of the fumigation fa- 
talities that occurred last year were 
due to insufficient precautions being 
taken to prevent entry while the place 
was under gas. In some of these 
cases, no precautions were taken at 
all—no signs used, doors not locked, 
no watchman on guard — just rank 
carelessness. 


Make a careful survey of your 
house for proper dosage. Be thrifty 
in the use of gas. You can reduce 
dosage in certain houses but rugs, 
upholstered furniture, and closets full 
of clothes require more gas. 


To make it even easier for fumi- 
gating sections of theatre seats, etc., 
there is a special sheet made which is 
for this purpose. The Hurley Screen 
Co. of 2415 43rd St., Long Island 
City, N. Y., and the Crawford Manu- 
facturing Co., Third and Decatur Sts., 
Richmond, Va., have a supply of these 
on hand and further particulars may 
be received, by writing to them. 


If any has a particularly difficult 
job which has been done quite satis- 
factorily, it should be publicized in 
a proper manner from the sanitary 
side. This should benefit the industry. 


There are certain pitfalls occas- 
ionally in fumigations, some we can- 
not evade, some we can. 


I am listing a few important things 
which should be checked as unusual 
conditions. 


HCN properly applied will not dam- 
age fabrics or materials. Occasionally 
a soapy or greasy deposit on bath- 
tubs and fixtures, enameled ware, 
kitchen walls, cook stoves, etc., may 
cause discoloration, due to combina- 
tion of HCN with soap or grease on 
the surface. This discoloration may be 
readily removed by washing with 
soap or grease on the surface. This 
discoloration may be readily removed 
by washing with soap or scouring 
powder or a diluted solution of hydro- 
gen peroxide. This color is generally 
reddish brown. 
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The History of Insecticides Arranged 
as a Chronological Table: 


By H. H. SHEPARD, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


HE following table has been 
. | compiled for the most part from 


the references to the subject scat- 
tered through “The Chemistry and 
Toxicology of Insecticides.” It is of- 
fered to the readers of Pests, partly 
in the belief that the facts contained 
therein will be interesting and use- 
ful, and partly in the hope of receiv- 
ing corrections and additions to in- 
crease the accuracy and value of the 
table. 


A Chronological Table of Insecticides 


About 1000 B. C., Homer spoke of 
sulfur for fumigation and other 
forms of pest control. The Romans 
used hellebore for the control of rats, 
mice and insects. As early as 900 
A. D., the Chinese were using arsenic 
to control garden insects. Before 
1300, Marco Polo wrote of mineral 
oil being used for mange of camels. 


1669—First mention of arsenic as an 
insecticide in the western 
world; with honey as an ant 
bait. 


1690—Tobacco recorded as a contact 
insecticide. 


1787—Soap mentioned as an insecti- 
cide; turpentine emulsion rec- 
ommended to repel and kill 
insects. 


1800 — Pyrethrum (insect 
powder) known in the Cau- 
casus as an insecticide. 


1800—Solutions of lime and sulfur 
were already recommended in 
insect control; tarred paper is 
used for banding trees; whale 
oil is advised as a scalecide. 


Before 


1810—A dip for sheep scab contains 
arsenic. 


1820—Fish oil is advocated as an in- 
secticide. 


1821—John Robertson (England) re- 
ported sulfur a remedy for 
mildew. 


1825—Quassia as an insecticide in fly 
baits. 


1840—At about this time Dalmatian 
insect powder was discovered. 





*Paper No. 452 Miscellaneous Journal Series. Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station, St. Paul. 
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1842—Whale-oil soap first mentioned. 


1848—First mention of derris in in- 
sect control; in Asia. 


1851—Boiled lime-sulfur first used; 
at Versailles by Grison. 


1854—A sulfur-tobacco dip used for 
eradicating sheep scab; carbon 
disulfide as an experimental 
fumigant. 


1858—Pyrethrum first used in the 
United States. 


1867—First use of Paris green-as an 
insecticide, it being applied in 
the control of the Colorado po- 
tato beetle; carbolic and cre- 
sylic acids (phenol and cresols) 
known to have _ insecticidal 
value. 


1868 to 1880—Various formulae for 
kerosene emulsion proposed. 


1875—Leconte divided insecticides in- 
to two kinds, “the poison by 
contact, or the poison by food.” 


1877—Hydrocyanic acid as a fumi- 
gant; in museum Cases. 


1878—London purple first recorded 
as a substitute for Paris green. 


1880 to 1914—Commercial cultivation 
of pyrethrum in California. 


1880 to 1881—First use of lime-sul- 
fur in the United States as a 
scalecide; against San Jose 
scale in California. 


1881—Pyrethrum 
Japan. 


introduced into 


1882—Naphthalene cones for the pro- 
tection of insect collections. 


1883—Millardet discovered Bordeaux 
mixture in France. 


1886—Hydrocyanic acid for the fumi- 
gation of citrus trees in Cali- 
fornia; rosin combined with 
fish-oil soap as a scalecide in 
California. 


1890 to 1900—Carbolineum, a coal tar 
fraction, used in Germany on 
dormant fruit trees. 


1890—Hydrated lime added to ar- 
senicals to prevent the burning 
of foliage. 


1892—Lead arsenate first prepared 
in connection with gypsy moth 
eradication; earliest known in- 
secticidal use of a nitropheno- 
lic compound, the potassium 
salt of 3-5-dinitro-o-cresol. 


1894—Webster showed honeybees to 
be killed by arsenicals sprayed 
on fruit trees in bloom. 


1896—C rude petroleum emulsions 
tested in New York; first ref- 
erence to fluorine compounds 
as insecticides, in a British 
patent. 


1897—Oil of citronella used as a 
mosquito repellent. 


1902—The value of lime-sulfur as a 
control for apple scab was dis- 
covered in New York. 


1903—Establishment by the British 
of an arsenic tolerance for 
foods. 


1906—Lubricating-oil emulsions first 
applied to citrus trees. 


1907—Calcium arsenate was in use 
as an insecticide by this time. 
orient; British patents. Zinc 
arsenite recommended. 


1909—First tests made with 40 per 
cent nicotine sulfate; in Colo- 
rado. 


1911—First publication of derris as 
an insecticide outside of the 
orient; British patents. Zinc 
arsenite recommended. 
1915—Para-dichlorobenzene first 
used as a fumigant. 


1917—Moore developed the _ boiling- 
point theory of toxicity; com- 
mercial introduction of liquid 
hydrocyanic acid; chloropicrin 
first used as a fumigant; the 
first use of nicotine sulfate in 
a dry carrier for dusting. 


1921—-Airplanes first used for dis- 
tributing insecticides. 


1922—Calcium cyanide now in use. 


1923—Geraniol discovered to attract 
the Japanese beetle. 


1924—-Staudinger and Ruzicka pub- 
lished the chemical structure 
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of the toxic esters in pyre- 
thrum; cubé first tested as an 
insecticide in the United 
States; cyrolite in use. 





1925—Siegler and Popenoe correlated 
the toxicity of soaps with the 
length of the fatty-acid carbon 


chain. 


1926—Barium fluosilicate reported in 
experimental use; red squill 
first available on the Ameri- 
can market. 
1927—Establishment of an arsenic 
tolerance for foods by the 
United States Food and Drug 
Administration; ethylene di- 





chloride discovered to have 
fumigant value. 
1928—Pyrethrum introduced into 


Kenya in Africa; the Peet- 
Grady fly-spray test described ; 
ethylene oxide patented for 
use as a fumigant. 


1929—Campbell and Filmer published 
the sandwich method of test- 
ing solid stomach insecticides; 
commercial production of 
n-butyl carbitol thiocyanate as 
a contact insecticide. 


1930—Publication of nicotine tan- 
nate, the first fixed nicotine 


compound used successfully as 
a stomach poison. 


1931—Anabasine isolated from plants 
and also synthesized in the 
laboratory. 


1932—The chemical structure of ro- 
tenone established by LaForge 
and Haller; the first use of 
methyl bromide as a fumigant 
(in France). 

1934—Phenothiazine first found to 
be highly toxic to insects; 
lauryl rhodanate (lauryl! thio- 
cyanate) patented. 


1936—First experiments with di- 


nitro-o-cyclohexylphenol pub- 
lished. 

1937—Cyclohexylamines developed as 
insecticides. 





Glamorous Pest Control 


Many housewives have found an ideal 
way to deal with insect pests that infest 
such things as window plants. They use an 
ordinary perfume atomizer of the less ex- 
pensive variety. Because it looks attractive 
it can be kept on any convenient shelf. Filled 
with nicotine extract or pyrethrum solution, 
a few squeezes of the bulb will do away 
with the pests. 

—N. Y. 


Evening Post. 


Quiz in Baby's Death 


Mrs. Evelyn Humphrey, 23 Finds 


Mrs. Evelyn Mildred Humphrey, 23 years 
old, hotel maid, was questioned by police 
today in connection with the death of her 
2-month-old son, Edward Jerry. at 1321 
Troost avenue early today. 


She left the baby and his brother, George 
Henry Humphrey, 16 months old, in the 
apartment last night to visit a tavern at 
Thirteenth street and Troost avenue, while 
her husband was at work as a night kitchen 
helper, she said in a signed statement to 
the police. 


When she returned she said she found the 
baby dead in a small buggy. A physician 
from General hospital reported the child 
bore evidence of having been attacked by 
rats. The older child was placed in custody 
of the landlady at the Troost address and 
the welfare department was to be asked to 
investigate the case. 

Mrs. Humphrey was released after offi- 
cers had questioned her. 

—Kansas City Star. 





Philadelphia entomologists recently went 
to a night baseball game to collect insects 
attracted to the still-lighted press box after 
playing lights were extinguished. 


—Science News Letter 





Prepared to 


Prentiss Pyrethrum Products with 


Killing Power. 


e ACTIVATED DUST 


prices. 





R. J. PRENTISS & Co., INC. 


NEW YORK 


80 JOHN STREET 


content are your best guarantee of dependable 


Prove to yourselves that Prentiss Pyrethrum Products 
can be relied upon for High Killing Power ata | 
Minimum Cost. Write for samples and prices on— 


e CLARIFIED PYRETHRUM No. 20 
e HIGH TEST PYRETHRUM POWDERS 


e POWDERED RED SQUILL 
e POWDERED DERRIS ROOT 


Wise PEST CONTROL OPERATORS are substitut- 
ing PYRETHRUM POWDER for SODIUM FLUORIDE 
which is almost UNOBTAINABLE. For this SUBSTI- 
TUTION PYRETHRUM POWDER of lower PYRE- 
THRIN CONTENT may be used. Write us for special 


Kill? 


high Pyrethrins 

















@ Stops and prevents termite entrance into build- 
ings from parent soil colony. Used for treating 
foundation timbers, infested beams and sills. Also 
protects unpainted woodwork. Completely soluble 
in cold water. May be used in original dry form. 


ROTENONE EXTRACTS 


@ Rotenone and its accompanying resins in 
the most toxic and available form (extract). In 
strengths up to 24.75% toxic cube resins, includ- 
ing 6.75% rotenone. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO.), Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Stop TERMITE DAMAGE 


S ~=6owitn CHIPMAN 
m™ DRY SODIUM ARSENITE 
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Conference Research Started 


Carpet Beetles 


The Faculty and Conference Com- 
mittee of the California Pest Control 
Conference is seeking information on 
the following points: 


1. What are the most important 
species of carpet beetles and how 
widely are the various species dis- 
tributed on the Pacific Coast? 


2. What conditions are most satis- 
factory for the breeding of the va- 
rious species? 


3. To what extent are carpet bee- 
tles found on flowers or in other lo- 
cations outside homes and on what 
plants or materials? 


4. What methods of proofing 
against carpet beetles are best and 
how can they be improved ? 


5. What are the most satisfactory 
methods of controlling infestations? 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: When you 
find carpet beetles or larva whether 
the infestation be heavy or light, and 
whether inside building or outside, 
send living specimens to the Ento- 
mology Department of the University 
of California. Give date, location, con- 
ditions of infestation, materials af- 
fected, whether more than one species 
has been found at that location, 
whether moths are present and any 
other information which appears to 
have a bearing. 


Wood Boring Beetles 


Do powder post beetles ever infest 
wood of coniferous trees, and which 
death watch beetles infest wood of 
broad leaved trees? How important is 
beetle damage in various parts of this 
area? These are questions which the 
Conference Faculty seeks to answer. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send in 
small samples of infested wood wher- 
ever found, with information as to 
the location and conditions having 
to do with the infestation. Samples 
where the same type of beetle ap- 
pears to be infesting both hardwood 
and structural lumber are particula- 
rly requested. 


Subterranean Termites 
General Information 
The Faculty and Conference Com- 


mittee wants field information tend- 
ing to show: 
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1. To what extent if any are new 
colonies started by swarming alates? 


2. How many queens are there in 
a colony and how does the number of 
primary queens compare with the 
number of secondary queens? 


3. Under what conditions are colo- 
nies found without ground connec- 
tions? 


4. Are most tubes over founda- 
tions built from the bottom up or 
from the top down? 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1. Send in 
any subterranean termite queens you 
find, preserved in alcohol, giving in- 
formation as to where they were 
found and other pertinent facts. 2. 
Send in termites from any colonies 
found without ground connections. 
3. Give any other information which 
will help in answering the questions 
listed. 








Camera: J. R. Franklin, Hammond Exterminating 
Co., Hammond, Ind. 


Mrs. Ernest L. Forde crowned PEST- 
QUEEN at the N.P.C.A. Convention ban- 
quet at San Francisco. Betty Forde was re- 
cently wed to Ernest L Forde who is con- 
nected with Hilts Laboratories, Ltd., and 
who brought her all the way from Hawaii 
to attend the Convention. A lovelier queen 
could not have been selected. 





Testing Soil and Wood Treatments 
Subterranean and Dry Wood Termites 


Subterranean termites are notor- 
iously hard to raise in captivity. Dif- 
ficulty is also experienced in keeping 
colonies of dry wood termites in some 
areas. 

A termite garden is being prepared 
by workers at the University and 
large numbers of subterranean ter- 
mites are needed to stock it. Also 
large colonies are needed for testing 
purposes. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

1. Send in any large colonies of 
subterranean termites which you can 
spare. 

2. Tell us if you have good sources 


of subterranean or dry wood termites 
available. 


3. Send information on any ef- 


‘ficient methods of capturing subter- 


ranean termites. 


4. Describe any particularly good 
methods for raising subterranean or 
dry wood termites in captivity. 


5. Notify the committee of any 
special type of investigational work 
which you would like to do along this 
line. 


This is a real opportunity to aid in 
badly needed research for the Pest 
Control Industry. Everyone is urged 
to make some definite contribution 
before the next Conference. 


—C. P. C. M. 


"Moth-Proof" Verboten for 
Sanford Mills 


Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me., and its sub- 
sidiary and exclusive sales agency, L. C. 
Chase & Co., New York, have been ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to stop 
advertising as “moth-proof” upholstery 
fabrics which are not permanently moth- 
proof. FTC ruled that the claim made for 
Velmo fabric that it is rendered “perman- 
ently moth-resictaut” is exaggerated and 
deceptive. 


The FTC edict conceded that Sanford sub- 
jected Velmo “to processes which the re- 
spondent believed to be effective in pre- 
venting moth damage and has guaranteed 
to make good any claim of anyone who 
found cause for legitimate complaint be- 
cause of moth damage,” but held that these 
processes have not rendered the product 
immune from all moth damage. 
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VE 384 SPECIAL Liquids and Sprays 
n Control Crawling Insects 


@ More than ever before, liquid contact insecticides are 
being used to control such crawling household pests as 
roaches, bedbugs, carpet beetle larvae, ete. 











- 
LETHANE 384 Special gives your sprays and liquids the 
fast action—positive killing power—residual toxicity and 
ub- ovicidal action that are so important for crawling insect 
C. control. 
= Peet-Grady tests and widespread use have established 
ory | the superiority of LETHANE against flies. Similarly, both 
th- laboratory tests and years of practical use have proven its 
oa superiority against harder-to-kill insects. Send for folder 
nd with crawling insect data. 
LETHANE IS A TRADE MARK, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ub- 
re- a 
: ROWM & HAAS COMPANY 
: M PAN) 
“ho = ty : { ’ 
be Manufacturers of Leath ert WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
ase er and Textile Specialties and Finishes... Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics . . $ ; 
net - - Synthetic Insecticides . . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals 
BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO * KANSAS CITY, MO. + OAKLAND & SOUTH GATE. CA es 
» CAL. + P.M. SODEN & CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADIAN AGENT 
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Bay By Day Aboard “Exposition Flyer” 


The diary which follows was prepared by 
Madge King, who generously gave up a 
good part of her vacation time, whilst Con- 
vention bound aboard the Convention Spe- 
cial and at the Convention itself, to record 
for PESTS Magazine her impressions of 
events which transpired. Since space limita- 
tions prevented complete inclusion of her 
material in November PESTS, and _ since 
the diary contained incidents of a continual 
nature, it was deemed best to publish the 
material in its entirety in this issue, rather 
than split it over two issues. Incidentally, 
the somewhat deferred publication date will 
give the recording an added reminiscent in- 
terest, aside from its other merits. Our 
thanks, of course, to Miss King for her 
contribution.—EDITOR. 


Dear Diary: 


WILL be writing to you a lot 

within the next few days, for 1 
am on my way to San Francisco with 
J. J. to attend the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Pest Control 
Operators, and believe me, I will be 
brimming with news all along the 
way and I'll just have to tell it to 
someone and so, diary, you are IT. 


In the first place it is not only a 
tremendous thrill to look forward to 
going back to my beloved California, 
and to renewing my friendships out 
there, but traveling with PCOs from 
the East, South and North, and to be 
meeting PCOs in the West, doubles 
and redoubles the thrill for me. 


But let me begin at the beginning, 
diary, and tell you all about it. It all 
started with a thrill. Bags to pack— 
what to take along—what to: leave 
behind—will I need this ?—will I need 
that ?—discard this—leave that—all 
of it fun because I love to pack bars 
for a trip—but eventually we are all 
packed even to the last handkerchief, 
lipstick and aspirin tablet. By the 
way, diary, it is a darn good thing 
that I brought those aspirin tablets 
alony for I needed them for Bill 
Buettner who had several headaches, 
and also for the folks to whom Biil 
gave headaches! 


J. J. and I left Lafayette at the 
unholy hour of 1:55 a.m. on Thurs- 
day, October 23, 1941. It was rather 
a hard ride what with a day coach 
and J. J. dozing on my shoulder and 
snoring and me poking him in the 
ribs to awaken him, and sitting up 


Convention Bound 


By MADGE KING 


stiff and prim to keep from wrinkling 
my newly cleaned and pressed suit— 
(never will I buy another suit with a 
pleat in the back!) But we made it 
in more or less fine shape, and ar- 
rived in Chicago at 5:10 a.m. weary 
and hungry. After a bite to eat we 
checked in at the Harrison hotel and 
crabbed a few hours sleep. J. J., run- 
ning true to form, left a call for nine 
o’clock when I knew definitely that 
he would not get up for an hour after 
the call. He always gives himself time 
to stretch, and yawn and groan be- 
fore he finally gets up. Naturally, by 
the time he was up and away to Wal- 
ter MecCloud’s office I was wide 
awake and couldn’t get back to sleep, 
so I got up and dressed. While dress- 
ing the telephone rang—it was Kath- 
Icen McCloud (Mrs. Walter McCloud 
to you, diary) and I talked with her 


* and to Bill and Helen Buettner and 


we made arrangements to meet at 
the Union Station for our train for 
California left Chicago at twelve 
o’clock noon. 


We had such a grand reunion at 
the station, diary—Walter and Kath- 
leen and Harold Jennings came down 
to see us off (we will always regret 
that they did not come along) and 
there we met Helen and Bill Buett- 
ner. Helen and Norman Dold, Walter 
and Jean Porter, Charley Houghton, 
Fred and Mrs. York, Max and Mrs. 
Rukin, Hank and Rose Moffett, L. L. 
Crosby, J. R. Franklin, and young 
B'll Buettner. All we women got our 
annual kiss from big Bill. And what 
a thrill! the line formed twice. It was 
mighty nice to see them all once more 
and it was perfectly swell of Bill and 
Helen to brine young Bill along. He 
will undoubtedly get so much out of 
the trip and all the folks in California 
w'll be so glad to meet him. There 
was much laugher and conversation, 
end Kathleen and Walter came in for 
their share of kidding, and there was 
riuch ado about a certain 20%. At 
Inst the conductor’s “All Aboard,” 
and with hasty good-bys to these 
eood friends we were leaving behind, 
we were off for sunny California. 





After a grand luncheon on the train 
there was much jabbering and chit- 
chatting in the lounge car in the 
afternoon. By the way, diary, we 
have a car all our own. PC2—get it— 
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Pest Control! cute? In mid-afternoon 
we crossed the mighty Father of 
Waters, the wide, deep and muddy 
Mississippi. Bill’s vitality overruns 
the place, as usual—you know I must 
have been plenty optimistic when I 
thought that marriage would settle 
that guy down! In fact I think he is 
more exuberant than ever, but why 
wouldn’t he be after a whole year 
with a grand girl like Helen! 


After dinner in the evening we all 
gathered in the lounge car for more 
talk and a few friendly drinks. Helen 
knitted—yes, really—and definitely 
not bootees—a bath room rug, if you 
please. I read—J. J. and Bill worked 
—the others occupying themselves in 
their various ways—finally one by 
one they drifted off to bed. Helen B. 
and I finally decided that we, too, 
would go to bed, but why we did, I’ll 
never tell you, because sleep is one of 
the things we didn’t get much of as 
it turned out. It seems that Bill and 
J. J. were getting ready to come to 
bed say about one o’clock when they 
met, in the men’s wash room, a man 
who had gotten on the train at 
Omaha, Nebr.; namely one John Kil- 
martin, who hails from the city of 
Laredo in the grand old “Lone Star” 
state of Texas. As I said, J. J. and 
Bill contacted this man in the wash 
room, and John, like the ancient 
Greeks came bearing gifts, and what 
gifts! But John had quite a different 
objective in mind than did the Greeks 
—he was selling us Texas, Mexico 
and John Kilmartin! Before he had 
been with us a half hour he had al- 
ready sold us John Kilmartin! Gifts 
notwithstanding. First J. J., then Bill 
would come charging up the aisle 
from the wash room with bit of news 
and that gift and this joke to show 
and tell Helen and me. Finally I got 
into Helen’s bed to save them making 
two stops. J. J. had on only his under- 
shirt and trousers and I was sure 
that he would get pneumonia gallop- 
ing up and down a drafty train aisle 
at one o’clock in the morning. After 
many trips back and forth, choking 
with laughter they brought John 
back to the berth and there we were 
formally presented to him, and he in 
turn presented to us tiny Mexican 
hats that we wore the rest of the 
trip, book marks and little mugs—the 
cutest things—What an introduction! 
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Helen and I had on hair nets, and 
you know diary, what hair nets do for 
your glamor. What husbands! what 
a trip! what an hour and what a place 
to meet What-a-Man Kilmartin! Fi- 
nally peace, quiet, and ultimately 
sleep. Thus ended our first day aboard 
the Burlington. But first, diary, I 
want to tell you that about contacting 
another group of people who came up 
from St. Louis. Their car joined our 
train at Lincoln, Nebr. In their car, 
which was PC 1—were “Doc” and 
Shirley Steckel and their young son, 
Jimmie, a grand kid, and did he and 
Billy B. have fun!—Martin Meyer, 
transportation manager of this trip, 
Tom and Mrs. Raley and their three 
fine kiddies, Ruth, Johnnie, and little 
Tommy, and Louis and Doris Tra- 
band. It wasn’t long before we were 
like one big, happy family. And Billy, 
Jimmie, Ruth, Johnnie and Tommie 
belonged to all of us. Somewhere along 
the way we annexed a person by the 
name of Max Rosenthal—but the less 
said about him the better and you 
know why, Max! That man can think 
of more ways to get people to work 
than anyone I’ve ever met outside of 
Bill Buettner! Hello Max! 


Friday, October 24, 1941 


Ho! Hum! up at 8:00 a.m., diary, 


and I'll tell you why—Noise and 
smothered (but not smothered 
enough) laughter in the car aisle, 
which would be Bill, Helen and young 
Bill Buettner—what a family—up in 
the middle of the night, practically, 
to laugh and tease—but add to these 
the “Steckels three,” the “Raleys 
five” and you really have something. 
J. J. was still sound asleep. Irrespec- 
tive of the Buettners, the Steckels, 
the Dolds, Martin Meyer of eight 
o’clock classes, J. J. likes his morning 
sleep. But I couldn’t get to sleep again 
for all the giggling and horse play out 
in the aisle, so sighing heavily, I 
slowly wended my way, tooth brush 
in hand, to the wash room. There I 
encountered Helen Dold who had told 
us definitely the night before that she 
was taking this day out and would 
see us all on Saturday morning. But 
here she was up and dressing herself 
and getting ready to face this our 
second day on our trip west. She, too, 
didn’t want to miss any part of the 
fun. 


I had my first breakfast of the day 
in the diner with Helen and Norman 
Dold and Jean Porter. I say my first 
breakfast, diary, because as it turned 
out we had two breakfasts. It was 
this way—there are some lovely Pest 
Control folks in Denver by the name 





of Oser. Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Oser, 
their father and mother, and their 
three handsome, husky sons. They 
had invited us all to breakfast with 
them in Denver. Now you know, 
diary, that even though some of us 
had breakfasted lightly on the train, 
not one of us, being Pest Control 
folks, would turn down an invitation 
to eat, so the Osers, Juniors and 
Seniors, were our grand hosts and 
hostesses at a lovely breakfast in 
Denver, Colo., on the morning of Oc- 
tober 24, 1941. Much ribbing, laugh- 
ter, and good fellowship all mixed up 
with bacon, eggs, coffee and good old 
bracing Colorado air, put us all in 
fine good humor and also to more 
keenly appreciate the close and last- 
ing friendships that have been made 
and which are growing steadily, sure- 
ly and sturdily ever since the birth of 
this grand organization known as the 
National Pest Control Operators. 


Leaving the Osers to continue to 
the West coast via automobile, we 
boarded our train again and were 
once more on our way. Mr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Shoup of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
got on train at Denver. I want to tell 
you right here, diary, that Billy and 
Jimmie are having the time of their 
lives—I don’t believe that the engi- 
neer or the conductor or the brake- 
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Used with satisfactory results by 
many Pest Control Operators. Prices are low. 
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POWDERED PYRETHRUM FLOWERS 


IN PLACE OF 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 


Greater quantities of ACTIVO, a pure Powdered Pyrethrum pro- 
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man could get their work done prop- 
erly without the able assistance of 
these two. Before I go on I want to 
tell you that while we oldsters were 
having our breakfast with the Osers, 
Billy and Jimmie were scouring the 
station and vicinity, and then the 
Oser boys took them on a quick sight 
seeing tour of Denver. They were 
gone so long (those kids didn’t miss a 
trick) that the Buettners and the 
Steckels were ready to begin biting 
their nails, when here they came gal- 
loping onto the platform, and as I 
say once again we were off. 


Soon after our train left Denver, 
Bill and John Kilmartin, our genial 
friend from Laredo, Texas, held forth 
in car PC 2—with what you might 
call a good show with a sort of a 
bank night. Distributing gifts to one 
and all, John gave a brief story con- 
nected with each gift. What with 
Habanero Berreteaga (Mexican 
Mickey Finn to you) served in little 
brown mugs given to us for that pur- 
pose; Mexican cigarettes (three parts 
opium, one part marihuana), limes 
that could not be taken into the state 
of California, book marks which were 
more colorful than useful, straw hats 
that did not fit, the Laredo, Texas, 
soard of Trade was getting nowhere 
fast with us. No kiddin’, John, we 
thought you and your gifts really 
were swell, even though the limes 
did pucker our faces and the peelings 
stuck to our feet. A small sip of the 
serreteaga went a long way, believe 
me. I’ll stick to what I always drink— 
water—on the side.. John’s lecture on 
Texas, Laredo in particular, whiled 
away the hours till noon. 





After another nice luncheon, we be- 
gan to concentrate on the gorgeous 
country we were running through. 
About forty miles from Denver we 
entered the famous Moffett tunnel. 
In the center of this tunnel we 
crossed the Continental Divide. Were 
we getting places! From this time 
on until it was too dark to see things 
from the windows we kept our va- 
rious noses pressed close to the 
panes, in order not to miss a bit of 
this gorgeous country. The Frazier 
river was pointed out to us and we 
were told that it was the shortest 
river in Colorado. Later in the after- 
noon our train paralleled the beauti- 
ful Colorado river for about 200 
miles. Our eyes almost popped out 
trying to soak up all the beauty of 
the country along the winding Colo- 
rado. We were greedy in our desire 
not to miss any of it—the fertile 
valleys, the snow covered mountain 
peaks, the rugged rock formations, 
beautiful in their colorings, and the 
grazing cattle. When we could no 
longer look out we,settled down into 


a mellow mood and this mood stim- 
ulated a community sing. We sang 
everything from God Bless America 
to The Hut Sut Song and on into 
Ha:l! Purdue. We discovered that 
Walter Porter was the Caruso of the 
Pest Control Industry. It was a real 
treat to listen to him. I wonder if 
that tenor voice didn’t have some- 
thing to do with his winning Jean, 


After dinner the men threw L. L. 
Crosby out of his compartment and 
took it over for a business meeting 
which lasted until about midnight, 
and poor Mr. Crosby just wandered 
up and down aisles, waiting to go to 
bed. Almost everybody, even Charley 
Houghton (and this is news!) went 
to bed early on this night. That is 
excepting the men in the business 
meeting and L. L. Crosby. We were 
all looking forward to the next day, 
last of our journey, and since we 
didn’t know just what it would bring 
we decided that a good night’s rest 
would be the better part of wisdom. 


Saturday, October 25, 1941 


This morning we have with us Mr. 
and Mrs. Sennewald of St. Louis, 
whose car was joined to our train at 
Salt Lake City sometime during the 
night. It was nice to have this in- 
crease in our “Burlington family.” 
By this time we were first naming 
each other and by Frisco family 
skeletons were right out in the open. 
We had shown each other our chil- 
dren’s pictures, and given broad hints 
at how smart our offspring were, the 
women had exchanged recipes and 
household hints, the men had ex- 
changed jokes, good and bad, and had 
talked over pest control problems, 
wife problems and the Federal Hous- 
ing condition. Which is another way 
of saying that we were beginning to 
experience the thrill of belonging a 
little to each other. Billy Buettner 
had taken yards and yards of movie 
film and hundreds of “stills.” If Bill 
and Helen have to slice their budget, 
you know that big Bill is trying to 
pay for all the films Billy has taken. 
But when they look at all the pictures 
and begin reminiscing and saying 
“Oh, see here, remember this, or re- 
member that” and the pictures recall 
to your mind all the pleasant things 
that have happened on the trip, then 
perhaps it will be worth having to 
sell the business to have young Bill’s 
films developed. 


By noon Saturday we discovered 





rhe latest definition of a worm: 
“A caterpillar that played strip 
poker and lost.” 
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our train was running late, and that 
it would be very unlikely to arrive 
in Oakland at ten-thirty Saturday 
night as per schedule, but that it 
would be more nearly midnight. We 
took this news in our stride and set- 
tled down for a long day of this, that 
and the other. While having lunch 
we were fascinated by the desert, 
country through which we were now 
passing. Parts were covered with 
sage brush, and parts were absolutely 
devoid of any growth, but in spite of 
this there were cattle grazing on 
something or other that they were 
nosing out of the ground. When we 
were all in the diner there was much 
hub-bub and ribbing and calling back 
and forth from the tables. In the 
afternoon J. J. and I both worked 
(Gr-gr-gr-r to you, Max!) and no 
need to say that Bill was, as usual, 
up to his ears in papers, pens, pencils, 
service letters, limes and conversa- 
tion. The folks wandered through the 
train visiting with first this one and 
that. Some napped, but not many for 
we were all afraid that we might miss 
something. Later in the afternoon we 
were all in the lounge car and Charley 
Houghton was being clever with card 
tricks with Jim and Billy. Peace, con- 
tentment and good fellowship hung 
over all, and first thing we knew we 
were in Doyle, Calif., where we 
crossed the state line into Sunny ? ? 
California. For some it was their first 
trip, for others it was their second or 
third trip out, but for me it was a 
down right thrill with a capital T. 
At last I was back in the state that 
I had learned to love when I was here 
a few years ago, and on my way to 
seeing again dear friends that I had 
grown to love along with their lovely 
state. 


We had all been anxiously await- 
ing the first sight of renowned 
Feather River Canyon. When at last 
its beauty began to unfold we were 
breathless and a little awe stricken. 
It was glorious. The winding river, 
the pines, the rocks, the green slopes, 
the lengthening shadows of the late 
afternoon sun, gave us a deeper ap- 
preciation for this beautiful land of 
ours, and perhaps some of us said a 
quiet little prayer that it be kept safe 
and beautiful for always and always, 
amen. After dark and we could no 
longer look out, a reaction set in. It 
was time to eat! Our last dinner on 
the Burlington. Out next meal would 
be in San Francisco! About this time 
we began to realize that Bill Buett- 
ner was up to his neck again. But this 
time it was telegrams and telephone 
calls to San Francisco. He was trying 
to contact “Monty” or someone out 
there to tell them that our train was 
now over three hours late and that 
we would not get to Oakland until 
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1:30 or 2:00 a.m. Pacific Coast time, 
I guess. Has that time changing busi- 
ness caused me trouble! My watch 
was never the same as anyone else’s. 
But anyway Bill called a meeting just 
before we went into the diner and 
wanted to know how many would 
just as soon stay on the train and 
sleep and get up early on Sunday 
morning to get the ferry across to 
San Francisco. We decided that would 
be the logical thing to do, so having 
got that little matter out of the way, 
and trying to hide our disappoint- 
ment at not getting into San Fran- 
cisco on Saturday we trouped to the 
diner and stuffed ourselves with more 
food. We were eating ourselves prac- 
tically out of shape, but who cared! 


After dinner we all gathered in the 
club car for another conference on 
staying aboard the train and getting 
our sleep the early part of the night. 
I guess I was crazy when I thought 
that I would do that for I didn’t go 
to bed until we were safely in Oak- 
land at about 2:00 a.m. But in the 
club car there was much conversation 
in regard to sleeping on the train or 
in the ferryhouse until Sunday morn- 
ing. Some were in favor of the train, 
some the ferryhouse and some just 
for staying up and skipping the whole 
thing. Norman Dold was very wor- 


ried about it being Saturday night 
and what! no bath! Three days on the 
train with only the conveniences that 
the wash room offered was too much 
for Norman in spite of Helen Buett- 
ner spraying him with perfume. We 
had sugh a nice time that night in 
the lounge singing and telling jokes, 
playing a little cards, and Bill dash- 
ing off the train to send a telegram 
to Monty or Charley Menard or look- 
ing for a telegram from someone 
irom San Francisco. He was all in a 
dither and couldn’t enjoy the fun. 
From somewhere along the way he 
telephoned the Montgomerys and got 
to talk to the maid, which was a little 
headway, for he found out that 
Monty and Mildred had gone to meet 
the train! The little train that wasn’t 
there. We sang every song that any 
one would think of and start off. We 
had a car load of soldier boys on the 
train with us and they were grand 
boys. A couple of them were in the 
lounve with us and they joined in the 
singing and when we sang The Star 
Spangled Banner, they stood at atten- 
tion and brought all the rest of us to 
our feet, too. Finally the boy in 
charge of them came for these two 
boys and they said their good nights, 
and one by one they drifted away. 
With only a few of us holding down 


the club car end of the train we took 
a drink to celebrate Mr. Traband’s 
birthday and called it a night. 

Six o’clock comes terrifically early 
in California, so when Helen B. 
opened the curtains and called so 
sweetly “six o’clock, Madge, all out” 
—TI could have choked her. But up I 
got just as though I liked getting up 
at six and staggered to the wash 
room and elbowed myself in. There I 
found most of the women up to their 
ears in getting dressed and ready to 
sally forth into the California sun- 
shine—but wait a minute! — some- 
thing is wrong with this picture— 
Where is the sun? Sun? what sun? 
You guessed it—we were surrounded 
on all sides with a lovely foggy mist! 
Well. The local committee sure 
missed out on this one. They really 
should have arranged better weather. 

Hair nets, cleansing tissue, tooth 
brushes, bobby pins scooped up in one 
grand sweep, we stepped off the train 
right up to our ankles in California 
mist. It was beautiful! Really! Be- 
tween you and me, diary, a sun would 
have stabbed me in both eyes. We 
looked like a Cook’s tour straggling 
through the ferryhouse onto the 
ferry. Happy as that lark we hear so 
much about and with Laredo, Texas, 
Chamber of Commerce literature cas- 
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cading from his arms, John Kilmar- 
tin, a portly, if not dignified, ap- 
peared on the deck of the ferry. Try- 
ing to impress a Californian with 
another state! It simply can’t be 
done. Bill Buettner buying hot cof- 
fee and doughnuts for everyone 
around — young Bill chagrined be- 
cause he couldn’t take pictures—in a 
driving downpour of mist! (It never 
rains in California!) The Raleys, try- 
ing to keep up with Ruth, Johnnie 
and Tommie, Jimmie Steckel hanging 
over the side of the ferry, all of us 
in a gay good humor in spite of every- 
thing—well, there we were, safe in 
California all huddled together on the 
ferry. The boat moves, we are on our 
way to San Francisco, to friends and 
to the 9th Annual Convention of Pest 
Control Operators. Folks who won’t 
let anything throw them—late trains, 
no sleep, no hot breakfast, some with 
a slight hangover or something or 
other, fog or mist—we were on the 
last lap of a grand and glorious trip 
to the West coast. San Francisco 
loomed up, a little unreal through the 
fog—more like a fairy city hidden be- 
hind clouds. The ferry bumped the 
sides of the slip, came to a standstill 
and we were here at last! Scrambling 
off the boat onto the pier we found 
Bob Hackley, from dear old Stanford, 
waiting to greet us and to herd us 
into taxies. Through the early Sun- 
day morning hush of a great city we 
rode to the top of famous Nob Hill to 
the beautiful Fairmont Hotel, our 
home for the next four or five days. 
One could not imagine a more lovely 
place to settle down in. Too bad it 
was only a short time. I had a vision 
of a bed in the back of my mind and 
it crowded out the thoughts of food 
for the time being. I was hungry and 
sleepy and weary. The bed won. We 
were shown to a lovely room and the 
bed looked like the most gorgeous 
thing in the world to me. The bags 
unpacked, stomach empty, I told J. J. 
bye bye for a little while and tumbled 
into bed. It was just a little time out. 
Later I told myself as I drifted into 
a fuzzy haze of sleep, I’ll get a bath 
(1’ll bet Norman Dold is in the bath 
tub right now) (I knew he wouldn’t 
wait until next Saturday!) I told 
myself I’ll see all my old friends in 
a little while and I’ll scout this San 
Francisco with a fine tooth comb, I'll 
get me some eggs and bacon, I’ll look 
at the Golden Gate bridge, I'll see 
Mom and Dad Alderman—Ho hum— 
I’ll see—Clara Smith—l’ll walk—up 
—and—down these—hills, I’ll listen 
to some—of—the talks—in—the—e 
— meetings — Ho hum — I’m so-o0-0 
sleepy —gee, I’m—gl-ad—I’m—here 
—a—gain 
e 
“Self-praise indicates that your reputa- 
tion is small.” 








A Bit on Bug-a-Losue 


By HAZEL WATKINS LAIRD 


EpitTor’s NOTE: Proper Industry Insti- 
tutional Publicity can do much to cement 
Industry-Public Relations. It is with pleas- 
ure, therefore, we publish the second of 
five articles of this nature, the first having 
appeared in November-Pests, with the other 
three to appear in the next succeeding 
issues. The author, Mrs. Laird, A & M Ter- 
mite Co., Stillwater, Oklahoma, designed the 
articles to make the public chuckle, to edu- 
cate it through the conversations of insects, 
thereby creating good will and enlarged 
opportunities for pest control sales. PCOs 
may, if they wish, reprint any or all of the 
articles for use in their own promotional 
effort, or submit them for reprint to their 
local newspaper, provided credit line is 
given Hazel Watkins Laird, as author, and 
Pests, as publication source. Our thanks to 
Mrs. Laird for her splendid. contribution to 
industry good-will. 


WITNESSED a riot in a restau- 

rant kitchen late last night. It 
was a cockroach riot, and it took 
place in a patch of moonlight near a 
big wooden crate on a work table. All 
the roaches were jabbering at once 
in American, Spanish and Oriental; 
all were gesticulating wildly, and 
their combined ire was directed to- 
ward a portly bug with drawn mouth- 
parts and bent forehead. ‘This must 
be a chautauqua troupe, moving in 
for a summer’s engagement,” I mused 
as I came closer, “I will try to inter- 
pret the talk.” 

“You said this was an ideal place 
for our show,” cried a robust indi- 
vidual in a _ singer’s high tenor, 
“Where is the roach population you 
said we would find here?” 


“This place is too clean,” said an- 
other, indicating the gleaming stove 
and the white enameled counters, ‘1 
don’t see a thing to eat.” 


* * 


“Let us not be too hasty,” shouted 
the portly bug, who was evidently the 
director, “there is supposed to be a 
reception committee here. You say 
the place is too clean, well it won’t 
be that way long. And don’t worry 
about food, we’ll find something un- 
covered. Let’s go on a scavenger 
hunt, and see what we can find.” 


“But you said I was to do my act 
the moment we arrived,” spoke a 
petulant voice, and I turned my bi- 
nocular onto the beautiful figure of 
a Spanish dancer, just as she jumped 
gracefully onto a coffee cup where 


she prepared to go into her dance. 
Her bright colored costume was love- 
ly, and her wings spread out like a 
shawl behind her. Her antennae were 
curled to perfection, too. Here was a 
delicate situation. 


The director said, “But Senorita, 
why don’t you find a choice dressing 
room. A lady of your grace and talent 
deserves the best.”’ That worked, and 
away the dancer went down the sink 
drain to find a warm place to change 
costumes. 


Next, I noticed a mother roach run 
out of the crate, with forty or fifty 
of the cutest little bugs trailing along 
behind her. She carried a long queer 
looking zipper bag close to her side, 
no doubt for the convenience of her 
youngest. 


It did not take the scavengers long 
to discover that this restaurant was 
no place for them. The director looked 
worried as he came puffing up to the 
crate. Having a troupe of 500 out on 
the road all the time was no easy 
problem, especially since his troupe 
was so unpopular with pest control 
operators. All the bugs reported the 
same thing. Not a particle of food 
had been left out of storage. The 
garbage pail had been emptied and 
was shining like a new dollar beside 
the stove. The scouts had looked 
everywhere for the reception com- 
mittee, behind the baseboards, in the 
pantry, and under the cabinets and 
the ice box. 


There was real excitement when 
the Senorita came running in from 
the drain pipe. “There’s roach powder 
in that crevice under the sink,’ she 
stormed, “I got it on my powder puff 
when I went to make up my face. I 
tried to wipe it off though. Oh 
dear,” and she stamped several of her 
feet, “there is still some of it on my 
front feet,” and thoughtlessly she 
stuck them both into her mouth to 
clean them. Now this was a very bad 
habit, especially since her feet had 
come in contact with toxicity. 


* 


“Now listen all of you,” said the 
harassed director, “I got you here un- 
detected, didn’t I. Well I can get you 
back the same way. We’ll simply 
crawl back into this false bottomed 
crate. I heard the grocerman say that 
he wanted it back to send some fruit 
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to Mexico. So that’s where we'll go. 
We can make some good contacts if 
we get across the border.” 


“Well they had better be good,” 
said the dancer jerkily, but judging 
from the way her abdominal seg- 
ments trembled, I doubt if she ever 
reached the promised Utopia. 


Kastern Braneh American Association 


of Economic Entomologists Meet 


November 13 and 14, 1941, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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Tests on Crawling Insects 


Evaluating Liquid Household Insecticides Against the German Cock- 


roach and Bedbug—A Final Report* on Research Project 


at Ohio State University 


By F. L. CAMPBELL, C. S. BARNHART and J. M. HUTZEL, Ohio State University 


Lard Can Method 
oe us method was developed by 


Barnhart in response to a de- 
mand for a test method against 
roaches that would simulate more 
closely than the settling mist method 
the conditions under which insecti- 
cides are applied to roaches in prac- 
tice. It was designed to take into 
consideration the driveout of roaches 
from a standard place of conceal- 
ment, the effect of direct spray, set- 
tling mist, and spray residue, and, 
if desired, the fumigating effect of 
the vapor of the liquid. 


*Before 27th mid-year meeting, National Associa- 
tion of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers, 
Chicago, June 9 and 10, 1941. 


= 





PART If 





Fig. 7—-Standard shelter box for roaches. 


Equipment. The standardized con- 
tainer for concealment of large 
nymphs of the German cockroach is 
a white cardboard box with sliding 
inner tray like a safety match box. 
The inside dimensions are 2” long, 


Fig. 8—Lard can 
assembly open. 





Lard can 
assembly closed. 


Fig. 9 





114.” wide, and 7/16” high. Before 
use, the top of each box is perfor- 
ated in a uniform manner with two 
punches, one making 1/16” holes in 
each corner and the other making 
two !4.” holes near the center (Fig 7). 


The test chamber assembly in 
which roaches in the standard box 
are sprayed is shown in Figures 8 
and 9. It is essentially an armchair 
with the scat occupied by a lard can 
(121,” diam. x 1414" high). A mod- 
ified DeVilbiss No. 152 atomizer is 
mounted on one arm and on the other 
arm is hinged an inverted lard can 
with the metal bottom replaced by 
glass. The chair back is double walled, 
communicating with a fan _ under- 
neath the seat which draws air and 
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mist from the inverted lard can into 
a filter. 


Procedure. The test procedure is 
described in terms of a comparison 
of the effectiveness of the O.T.I. and 
a highly refined kerosene hereafter 
called “‘oil.” 

Roaches for the test are taken 
from dated culture jars in which 
adults are just beginning to appear. 
The roach population of several such 
jars is combined in a large crystal- 
izing dish, in which the roaches are 
chilled in the freezing compartment 
of an electric refrigerator. As soon 
as the roaches become immobile, the 
nymphs, which are in the fifth or 
sixth instars, are counted out into 32 
previously perforated test boxes, 25 
nymphs per box*’. The two central 
holes, from which the roaches will 
later emerge, are covered with a 
square piece of glass and the boxes 


“It is possible to fill the boxes without chilling the 
roaches: If oiled vials are laid on the bottom of cul- 


ture jars containing disturbed large nymphs, some 
will enter the vials. Then the open ends of two vials 
containing roaches are brought together, the roaches 
tapped into one vial and counted as they crawl into 
the other. When 25 roaches are thus counted and iso- 
lated, they are transferred to a smaller vial which is 
inverted over a hole cut in a strip of celluloid cover- 
ing the half opened end of a shelter box. The roaches 
fall into the box, which is quickly closed. It seldom 


happens that any insects are mechanically injured if 
this operation is performed rapidly and the box is 
tapped to keep the insects on the bottom. 


are set aside for at least one-half 
hour for the roaches to recover their 
normal activity and become accus- 
tomed to the shelter. 


The bottom of each of 32 clean 
lard cans is covered snugly with a 
single disk of newspaper. In each of 
these cans a box of roaches will be 
sprayed. Four doses of the O.T.I. and 
four of the oil will be applied. There- 
fore each dose will be sprayed in four 
different applications to four boxes 
or 100 roaches. The 32 applications 
to be made are numbered in the note- 
book and on tags which are shuffled 
and drawn at random. The first 
number drawn represents the first 
test to be made. Two atomizer cups 
are used, one for the O.T.I. and one 
for the oil to save the trouble of 
rinsing one cup between applications. 
The filled cup for the first test num- 
ber drawn is placed in the atomizer 
and the numbered tag is dropped in 
a lard can for later identification. 
This can is placed on the seat of the 
armchair by pushing it against a 
piece of rubber tubing stretched 
across the back of the seat. This tub- 
ing pushes the can forward against 
two fixed rubber stoppers on the 
front of the seat. Thus the can is 
quickly located in the predetermined 
position on the seat. 


A box of roaches is placed in a 
position fixed by a templet on the 
center of the bottom of the can. 
A metronome adjusted to beat 60 
strokes per minute is started. A re- 
ducing valve on the airline is ad- 
justed to provide an air pressure of 
6 pounds per square inch while 
spraying. The templet and the glass 
cover of the box are removed from 
the can and the top can is swung 
down upon the test can. With one 
hand on the trigger of the atomizer 
and with a stop-watch in the other, 
the trigger is pressed and the watch 
started on a click of the metronome. 
The spray from the fixed nozzle of 
the atomizer, which is near the peri- 
phery of the top of the test can, is 
driven upon the top of the box and 
the area immediately surrounding it. 
Some of the spray enters the holes 
in the box and contacts the roaches 
within. Spraying is continued 
through a certain number of beats 
of the metronome as called for by 
the period of spraying (dose) corres- 
ponding to the number of the test 
(from 2 to 24 seconds). The stop- 
watch is allowed to run and at the 
end of 30 seconds the numbers of 
roaches that have emerged from the 
box (driveout) are counted by look- 
ing down upon the bottom of the test 
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**Positive”’ -“‘Safe”’ and ‘‘Sure”’ 


USICO SILVERFISH CONCENTRATE 


“FALTS” 


(1) It will exterminate all Silverfish in bviiding com- 
pletely and properly treated within 40 days; ONE 
TREATMENT will protect against reinfestation for 
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apply. no tearing up or marring woodwork, yet 
placed away from any chance of removal. No in- 
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It has fulfilled every claim made for it, under the 
worst conditions known. Write for testimonials. 
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can through the glass of the top can. 
Similar counts are also made at the 
end of 1, 2 and 3 minutes during 
which time mist in the test chamber 
is settling upon the roaches that have 
emerged and is entering the holes in 
the box. At the end of 3 minutes, 
the top can is swung off the test can, 
which is removed from the armchair 
and set aside uncovered for mortal- 
ity counts the next day. The roaches 
are not transferred to unsprayed 
containers, because the effect of 
spray residue in the box and on the 
paper disks is to be added to the 
effect of direct spray and settling 
mist. If fumigating effect of vapor 
from the spray residue is to be taken 
into consideration, the sprayed test 
can may be covered with a tight 
fitting lid during the observation 
period. 

During the procedure described 
above, the ventilating fan under the 
armchair is running and when the 
test can is removed, the fan sucks 
the mist remaining in the top can 
into the filter in the armchair. Just 
prior to the next application, the 
atomizer is rinsed with the next 
liquid by spraying a little of it be- 
fore the next test can is placed on 
the armchair. This mist is taken up 
by the fan. 

Allowing a little less than five min- 
utes for each test, the 32 tests are 
completed in 2!4 hours. Preparations 
for this series of tests of course take 
longer. 

The next day mortality counts are 
made in each can and the number 
of insects found dead inside and out- 
side the box are recorded separately 
and totaled. If a roach is not able 
to walk, it is called dead. The used 
test boxes are discarded. 


Evaluation. Like the Peet-Grady 
method, which prevides data on two 
aspects of performance, knockdown 
and kill, the lard can method yields 
two sets of data, driveout and kill. 


Relative driveout is probably best 
indicated by a comparison of percent- 
ages of roaches driven out during 
the first minute by equal doses of 
the insecticides being compared. For 
example, we found that 2 cc of the 
O.T.1. drove out 33.5 per cent of the 
roiches in one minute, whereas the 
oil at the same dosage drove out 7.5 
ver cent. a difference of 26 per cent. 
In another comparison 2 cc of the 
O.T.I. drove out 33.7 per cent in one 
minute, whereas the same quantity 
of another insecticide drove out 18.2 
per cent, a difference of 15.5 per 
cent. In all tests driveout by the 
O.T.I. was remarkably uniform and 
always exceeded the driveout caused 
by insecticides that did not contain 
pyrethrins. 
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Fig. 10—Relative effect of O.T.I. and base oil on roaches (lard can method). 


Although it is possible in the lard 
can method to rate the killing power 
of different insecticides in exactly 
the same manner as that employed 
in the Peet-Grady method and in the 
settling mist method, we attempted 
to work out a system of rating that 
is known by specialists in biological 
assay of poisons to be scientifically 
sound. In other words, we decided 
to compare doses required to give a 
certain kill rather than kills pro- 
duced by a certain dose. Such a com- 
parison requires that at least two 
doses of each insecticide be applied, 
one killing less than 50 per cent and 
the other killing more than 50 per 
cent. The dose of each estimated to 
kill 50 per cent can then be read 
from a graph by interpolation. As 
example of such a comparison is 
shown in Figure 10. Here it is seen 
that the dosage-mortality line for the 
O.T.I. cuts the 50 per cent mortality 
line at a dosage corresponding to 4.5 
seconds spraying time or 1.5 cc. The 
line for the oil (H.R.K.) cuts the 50 
per cent line at 9.7 seconds or 3.25 cc. 
Therefore it requires 1.51 cc of O.T.I. 


and 3.25 cc of oil to produce the 
same kill. The ratio of these doses is 
0.455". If we call the effectiveness of 
the O.T.I. 100 per cent, than the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the oil may be 
expressed as 46.5 per cent. An insec- 
ticide more effective than the O.T.I. 
would of course be rated at a figure 
greater than 100 per cent. 


If we are to make the comparison 
of the O.T.I. and oil by the prevail- 
ing method, we would find that 2 cc 
of the O.T.I. killed an average of 58 
per cent while the same dose of oil 
killed an average of 10 per cent; a 
difference of —48. 


(To Be Concluded) 


Ep:tor’s Note: Reprinted from Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


‘These data were analyzed statistically by C. IL. 
Bliss, to whom grateful acknowledgment is made. 
He found by comnputation that the relative ef fective 
ness of the oil was 45.5 + 2.76%. !t is very desirable 
to have an objective figure (+ 2.76%) as a measure 
of variation, but the time required to make the com- 
putations would be excessive for anyon? not highly 
skilled in machine computation. Dr. Bliss was well 
satisfied with the experimental set-up and results of 
the comparison that he studied. 
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Hold 2éth Annual Meeting 


National Association of Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs. Inc., 


Convenes December 1 and 2, 1941—Hotel Roosevelt, 


In view of the defense program and 
the situation in Washington, the 28th 
Annual Meeting of the N.A.1I.D.M., at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
attracted an excellent attendance 
which was matched by a program of 
unusual importance. Lined up by Bob 
Joyce, Derris, Inc., Chairman of the 
Program Committee, the program in- 
cluded several speakers from govern- 
ment departments on insecticide reg- 
ulations, and other matters of deep 
interest to the entire membership. 


Amongst the subjects covered, of 
technical as well as of timely inter- 
est, were the following: 


“The Control of Clothes Moths and 
Carpet Beetles,” Dr. E. A. Back, Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


New York City 


“The Canada Pest Control Products 
Act and Its Enforcement,” A. M. W. 
Carter, Inspection Assistant, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 


“Roach Sprays, a Preliminary Re- 
port of a New Laboratory Method for 
Testing,” E. R. MeGovran and J. H. 
Fales. Presented by Dr. E. R. Mc- 
Govran, Control Investigations, Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Beltsville, Md. 


“Priorities as They Relate to Chem- 
icals and Allied Products,’ Dr. D. P. 
Morgan, Assistant Supervisor, Chem- 
icals Section, Office of Production 
Management, Washington, D. C. 


“The New Regulations for Enforce- 
ment of the Insecticide Act of 1910,” 
Dr. C. C. McDonnell, Chief, Insecti- 
cide Division, Agricultural Marketing 


Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


An informal beef steak dinner and 
floor show wound up the successful 
two day session. 


Cloth-Eating Moth a Power 
Line Pest 


Pittsburgh.—The common moth so deadly 
to woolen clothing also can play havoc with 
electric power lines. 


Research engineers of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., revealed 
that the moths’ appetite also goes for the 
wool in felt washers used in power line 
equipment. 


The engineers reported they protect the 
washers by treating them with a liquid 
insecticide. 









THE M-S-A “GMK” 
HYDROCYANIC ACID 
GAS MASK 
with the 
ALL-VISION 


- American Fluoride Corporation 


151 WEST 19TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ARSENIC POWDER — ARSENITE & ARSENATE OF SODA 


BBK Bedbug Killer BBK 


CARBOLIC ACID —CRESYLIC ACID 
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IN HANDLING HCN 

The pest control operator wears this comfortable mask in 
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unobstructed vision through large-area lenses, absence of lens- 
fog, reduced dead-air space in easy-fitting, molded rubber 
facepiece, and many additional refinements. U.S. Bureau of 
Mines-approved. 


FOR CHLORPICRIN PROTECTION 
With “GMC” Canister, the Mask provides lightweight, well- 
balanced protection against concentrations of chlorpicrin gas 
as used in exterminating. Write for detailed Bulletin No. ED-7. 
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Business Letters 


Will Be Better If These 10 Rules Are Observed 


This is the second of a series of three 
articles on business letters which previously 
appeared in Printers’ Ink. The first of the 
reprints appeared in November-Pests. The 
third and last will appear in January Pests. 


—EDITOR. 





N A PREVIOUS article I men- 
‘ tioned the importance of using 
good psychology in writing letters. 
When we speak to people face to face 
most of us are courteous and polite. 
But as soon as a few hundreds of 
miles of distance separate us from 
our reader we black his eyes and slap 
his face. It strikes me that this is 
somewhat cowardly; aren’t we hiding 
behind the protection of the miles 
when we say in a letter insulting 
things we would not say to a man’s 
face? 


Being considerate of your reader, 
of course, means more than just 
choosing the best word for the job. 
It means being tactful and courteous; 
not wasting the reader’s time by 
rambling and presenting disconnected 
thoughts. It means not burying him 
under big words, or using too many 
words. It means making your letter 
clear and complete, and making the 
desired action easy. 


Let’s take each one of those points 
in turn. 


1. Courtesy. Don’t lose your head; 
without it you cannot think! Be 
courteous to everyone; to the little 
fellow as well as the big fellow. Don’t 
write when you are angry. Sleep over 
it. The president of a large railroad 
company once said that when he had 
occasion to write a letter in which he 
administered a reprimand, he always 
put that letter into his desk drawer 
and let it stay there for twenty-four 
hours. He has never yet mailed one 
of those letters as originally dictated! 


2. Don’t ramble or drag your let- 
ters out. Don’t be afraid to start and 
stop. In discussing letter problems 
more people have complained about 
trouble with openings and closings 
than about any other part of the let- 
ter. “I can go along fine, once I get 
started,” they say, “until I hit that 
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other snag, the close.”’ The remedy 
for this is simple. Select the main 
point you wish to put over and start 
your letter with that. Then you are 
sure of capturing the reader’s atten- 
tion. You lead him into the letter this 
way, and risk no danger of losing his 
attention before you have said what 
you want to say. There are a few ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and those are 
the times when you must say some- 
thing you know the reader is not go- 
ing to like. Even then you can usual- 
ly sympathize with his viewpoint, 
though you do not agree. 


All too many letters give the impor- 
tant opening paragraph to reference 
(often unnecessary ) to material which 
has gone before. If such reference 
seems to be required, use it as a sub- 
ject, or put it into the letter at some 
inconspicuous point—it does not jus- 
tify the important position which the 
first paragraph gives it. “Referring” 
or “regarding” openings are about 
the worst, for they destroy all 
sparkle. 


The close of the letter is still more 
simple. When you have said what you 
want to say, just quit. Until you get 
used to this kind of ending you will 
have the uncomfortable feeling that 
your letters drop the reader off a 
cliff. But when you have written a 





"They're in the Bag” 
But Watch Out! 


Reading.—The owner of several 
dogs telephoned from a rural com- 
munity to Mrs. Florence Sidel, 
field secretary of the Berks County 
Humane Society, that the animals 
were “loaded with fleas.” “What 
shall I do with them?” he asked. 


“Bring them in,” Mrs. 
urged, meaning the dogs. 


Sidel 


Some time later the man ap- 
peared, carrying a brown paper 
bag. He placed it on her desk. 


“I scraped off as many as I 
could,” he explained, apologetically. 
“They’re all in the bag.” 











few of this kind you will agree that 
a letter has more zip and punch when 
ended this way, rather than with 
some stereotyped bromide. 

3. Plan a letter as you would plan 
a house; without a foundation both 
will fall into a jumbled mass. You are 
not being considerate when you force 
your reader to wade through a maze 
of disconnected thoughts. A simple 
little outline is of immeasurable help 
if you have trouble getting your 
thoughts to flow along in logical se- 
quence. You know—the kind of out- 
line you made for your thesis way 
back in high school days. As an ex- 
ample, let us suppose that you receive 
an inquiry about a posture chair for 
stenographers. First you would think 
of the points you wish to cover, and 
would jot down each one. Prevents 
fatigue; looks modern; reasonably 
priced; quick delivery; service if any- 
thing goes wrong, etc. Now perhaps 
these thoughts will not pop into your 
head in logical order, but that doesn’t 
matter; you can number them 1, 2, 3, 
after you have them all jotted down 
and can see how you can arrange 
them to best advantage. The main 
point should be first, remember, and 
the next one should be the thing that 
the first thought flows into smoothly. 


4. Avoid big words. A limited vo- 
cabulary is a handicap; a varied one 
makes its owner’s letters expressive, 
vital, interesting. But a varied vo- 
cabulary does not mean many large 
words. I have a list of twenty words 
that can replace “good,” not one of 
which is long or hard to understand. 
“Great” had twenty-four replace- 
ments. 


5. Too many words are dangerous. 
The reader is probably busy, or even 
if he isn’t you are risking loss of ef- 
fect for your letter if you cause him 
to be bored by your verbosity. Once 
in checking letters to see if they were 
too wordy, I found many phrases 
used consistently, where a_ shorter 
phrase would have replaced them. 
Some could have been eliminated 
without replacement. On the next 
page is a list of the words we used 
and words that would have been bet- 
ter. 


at 
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OUR WORDS: BETTER: And now for some dead - wood 
phrases which usurp the places that 
In the event that If belong to fresher more vital words: 
At the present time Now 
At an early date —_— According to our records 
; Advise (for inform or tell) 
At that time Then Along this line 
We would suggest We suggest Are in receipt of 
I might suggest I suggest As regards 


We wish to thank you 


Thank you 


At an early date 

















hat Has written to us and told us Either “has written” or “has told” At all times ‘ 

1en —not both At the present time 

ith We shall immediately give this our “Immediately” and “as soon as” At any time , 
attention as soon as it is received mean the same thing; use only one At your earliest convenience 

lan That there has been an error made That an error has been made ety Base t ; 

; ; 1 Jalance (use rr , . 
oth We are sure that when our repre- The first “that” is sufficient; the ger) Pe ee 
are sentative calls that satisfactory ar- second one is superfluous a 
rce rangements can be made ’ . : 

— Enclosed please find Enclosed is Complying with your request 
\ple ‘ , Contents carefully (or duly) noted 
es Under separate cover Separately (sometimes unneces- Due to the fact 
our sary) ; ; Desire to state 
se- In this matter Eliminate; awkward and meaning- Enclosed please find 
é we ec ; ; : Enclosed herewith 
Nay So we can close our file on this Eliminate “on this subject’; this Hes come te hand 
eXx- subject would naturally be understood 
ive : In other words 
for We ask that you send Please send In regard to 
ink It is requested that you send us Please send us Of even date (or above date) 
= It would be appreciated if you We shall appreciate your doing this a TI ainsi 
bly would do this (Continued on Page 28) 
iny- 
aps 
our 
* Keep Your Customers Satisfied y 
nge 
7 CENTROBULB BELLOWS 
and 
that | 
hly. becouse | C fe EM I CALS 
they distribute powder with a maximum of effici- | 
vo- ency, not only making for powder economy but that 
one clean kind of a job your customers will appreciate | THALLIUM SULPHATE 
oo as well. . | : (Not offered for sale in states where law forbids) 
om Service; 8 oz.; 4 oz. | 
e of 1. Heaviest metal nozzle with | SODIUM FLUORIDE 
= Cp Ok Suene. | Domestic or Imported 
2. Largest opening for easy fill- | 
ing. | 
‘ous. 3. Stay tight screen to avoid | SODIUM ARSENATE 
a clogging. ’ (Not offered for sale in states where law forbids) 
e - 
him | 
- 
_r. Write for our | RUMETAN ZINC PHOSPHIDE 
sens surprisingly 
orter low prices. { 
hem. 
ne Pializ & B I 
next 
“st | CENTRAL RUBBER PROD. CO., Inc. altz auer, Ine. 
1 | 
bet- 821 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. Empire State Bldg. New York 
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Party 

Permit me to state 
Present writing 
Please be advised 
Recent date 

State (for say) 

Take this opportunity 
Thanking you in advance 
The writer 

The matter 

Trust or trusting 
Under separate cover 
We beg to remain 

We are in receipt of 


These phrases come glibly to our 
lips because they have become habits. 
They are not easy to dislodge, even 
when their user has become con- 
vinced that they don’t make sense. 
But their elimination is worth all the 
effort it takes. Habits are dangerous. 


6. Stick to your subject. If more 
than one course of action is pre- 
sented, the reader will waver between 
them and may decide not to take any. 
If just one course is presented and 
the reader is led toward the action 
desired, he will not be inclined to 
stray. 


7. Make the desired action easy 
for your reader. If you make it easy 
for him to do what you want him to 
do, he will probably go ahead with- 
out hesitation. Have a purpose for 
your letter, a definite goal which you 
wish your reader to reach. Gently, 
firmly, and persuasively, steer him 
toward that goal. Don’t allow his at- 
tention to wander, or let him become 
confused. 


&. Make your letter complete. It 
has been estimated that one out of 
every ten second letter on any certain 
subject would not have to be written 
if the first letter had been complete. 


9. Be enthusiastic. If you are, your 
enthusiasm will be contagious and 
you will find your readers are en- 
thusiastic, too. You’ll avoid all nega- 
tive words and thoughts if you are 
enthusiastic, for there will be no 
room for them in your mind. 


10. Be Proud—not pompous, but 
proud of the prestige of your firm; 
proud of your own ability; proud 
enough to see that things are done 
in the best possible way. The man 
who writes letters has a deep respon- 
sibility. He should watch his letter’s 
appearance, just as a good salesman 
watches his appearance—the two are 
of equal importance. 


ee ee 


Somebody is being paid real money for 


knowing the things you don’t know. 


A New Fumigant— 


L.I-dichloro-l-nitroethane 


By W. C. O’Kane and Howard W. Smith, Durham, New Hampshire 


ECENT development of a new 

method of nitrating methane, 
ethane, and others of this series has 
made the nitroparaffins available in 
quantity. Other and related pro- 
cesses have made an extended list 
of their derivatives available. While 
these compounds are produced largely 
for various industrial uses, some of 
them are of such nature as to sug- 
gest possible empl.,.ment in the 
chemical control of insects. 


In studies of the derivatives it 
was found that 1,1-dichloro-1-nitroe- 
thane gave interesting performance 
as a fumigant. Intensive experi- 
mentation with this compound has 
now proceeded for two years with 
results that continue to enlist 
interest. 


As will be noted, one of the carbon 
atoms of this compound carries two 
chlorine atoms and one NO, group. 
The other carbon atom carries three 
hydrogens. Thus it might be sug- 
gested that one end of the molecule 
represents a toxic group, since the 
combination C Cl. NO. is known to 
be toxic, while the other end repre- 
sents a fugitive group CH,, which 
would assist in penetration of the 
gas and likewise in its disappear- 
ance on ventilation. 


The material is liquid at all 
natural temperatures. It is colorless 
and has a specific gravity at 20° 
C., of 1.4153. It boils at 124° C. 
Thus, it does not require a container 
that can withstand pressure. It has 
a flash point of 136° F., which is 
safely above the temperature re- 
quired for materials that are to be 
vaporized in warehouses or dwell- 
ings. The relatively high boiling 
point would appear to be a disad- 
vantage for fumigating purposes, 
but seems not to be an obstacle. The 
material is readily vaporized without 
application of heat. Also, it will pass 
out of an absorbent carrier at a 
relatively rapid rate. For example, 
it can be poured on oblongs or ordi- 
nary half-inch Celotex at the rate ot 
one-half pound to a piece 8 inches 
by 12 inches. It will evolve from 
these oblongs at the rate of 36 per 
cent in the first hour, 68 per cent 
in two hours, 95 per cent in four 
hours, and 99.9 per cent in six hours. 
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The compound has sufficient odor 
to give adequate warning of the 
presence of the gas. It causes a 
moderate smarting of the eyes but 
would not be classed as a typical 
tear gas. The odor disappears rather 
easily and quickly from fumigated 
articles. For example, cigarettes 
which had been fumigated in a tight 
vault gave no detectable evidence of 
the gas an hour after aeration. 


Prolonged studies have been made 
as to the effects of gas on various 
articles. It has no detectable effect 
on twenty kinds of furs, nor on many 
samples of fabrics, including wool, 
cotton, linen, and rayon, which had 
been dyed by various processes. It 
had no effect on 70 samples of wall- 
papers nor on various samples of 
wood finishes. It gave no evidence 
of difficulty with copper, brass, 
bronze, tin, zinc, lead, nickel, cad- 
mium, silver, or high-grade steel. 
Ordinary iron in an atmosphere of 
high humidity was corroded. Dry 
food stuffs showed no injury nor 
did grains or cereals. Fresh fruits 
were definitely injured and so were 
plants in leaf. 


The ability of the gas to penetrate 
through obstacles was evident in 
many experiments. Thus it readily 
passes through sealed packages of 
cereals and kills insects within. It 
penetrates sealed mailing tubes. 
There is no difficulty in penetrating 
through flour in sacks. 


Using larvae of the yellow meal- 
worm, adults of the confused flour 
beetle, adults of the rice weevil, and 
adults of the American roach, 100 
per cent kill of these insects, freely 
exposed to the gas in a tight fumi- 
gating vault at 26° C., was attained 
with the following dosage and time 
factors: 


One-and-one-half pounds per thou- 
sand cubic feet, 2 hours; 1 pound, 
3 hours; 8 ounces, 4 hours; 4 ounces, 
8 hours. 


When the samc insects were buried 
in the middle of 100-lb. bags of 
wheat, placed in the fumigating 
vault, the dosage and time factors 
required for 100 per cent kill at 26° 
C. were as follows: 


Three pounds per thousand cubic 
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feet, 4 hours; 214 pounds, 6 hours; or four in a room (with bath). 
2 pounds, 8 hours; 114 pounds, 10 Second Annual Drake’s Hotel. Rates: $2.50 for 
hours; 1 pound, 12 hours. Eastern Pest Control single room (with bath) ; $2.00 for 
: , ™ ’ single room (wi ; $1.75 
The gas is apparently relatively @Qperators Conference neg ne = Mout Gath) 5 tg 
safe to human beings. Clinical studies (Continued from Page 5) I f - - o in a room (with- 
to date seem to indicate that it is. ‘ ‘ out bath); $2.00 per person, two 
no more toxic than the vapor of stration through the office of Secre- in a room (with bath). 
ortho-dichloro-benzene at equivalent tary of the National Pest Control _ Cafeteria service at M.S. C. Din- 
concentrations. The liquid can be Association, 3019 Fort Hamilton ing Hall (located on campus, readily 
handled as one would handle ortho- Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. accessible from all the meeting 
i . , rooms). 
dor dichloro-benzene. Travel and Transportation and ) 
the The material is not on general sale Hotel Facilities Rail and Bus Connections 
; 2 iQ ; ; * . . ° . 
but a oe See — Automobile Highways: The town tail connection from East, South 
ical catalan Tal se by entomo- of Amherst is located on Route 116 and West at Springfield over Boston 
her _ ’ (north and south) and Route 9 (east & Albany R. R. and New Haven R. R. 
ited —Reprinted Aug. 4, 1941, from Journal and west); U. S. Route 202 is reached Connection over B. & M., Spring- 
ttes of Economic Entomology 34 (3):438. by connecting road from Pelham Hill field to Northampton. 
ight —_— to Amherst. Connections from East, North and 
> of Northampton (8 miles west of Am- West over Boston & Maine R. R. (via 
Uni ‘ty Raises B herst on Route 9) is on Routes 5 Greenfield) at Northampton. 
aii niversity Raises Bugs and 10. : ; Hourly local bus—Northampton to 
ious Columbus, Ohio.—Bedbugs and cock- The Massachusetts State College is Amherst. 
fect roaches are more numerous at Ohio State approximately 1 mile north of the Greyhound Lines, Blueway Trail- 
any University than at any other institution village on Route 116. ways, Interstate Lines, Peter Pan Bus 
of learning in the country. But don’t get Lines > lar “vice to North: 
‘ool, a misimpression. These vermin are not at Hotels Tet. o a —_ vice ° ortnamp- 
had large in dormitories and kitchens. They are ton. Loval bus service, Northampton 
. carefully caged in the department of en- Conference headquarters: to Amherst. 
vall- tomology, where researchers use them as The Lord Jeffery Inn. Rates: It is suggested the reservations be 
of pate ope — = aye! $2.00 single room (without bath); made by writing directly to the hotel 
§ Oo sec S inten .¢) q : } 5 nn ‘ . y . ; > 
nce ccinsiion at tule “all” teliens $3.00 single — (with bath) ; of you choice and thus save unneces- 
ass, large in places where they are not wanted $2.50 per person, two in a room sary correspondence, or finding one- 
cad- —which is just about everywhere. (with bath) ; $2.00 per person, three self not being taken care of. 
teel. 
2 of 
Dry 
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uits a 
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ZING INDEED! 
* 
a Assistant Manager: 28 to 35 BUT ABSOLUTELY TRUE 
t in : ee ” 
dily with machpant five years of successful, YOU CAN NOW 
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bes. P : 
ting Owner wishes to slow down and retire 
in a few years. Moving December Ist FUMIGATION 
eal- to a new modern $25,000 building with WITHOUT USING A G A 5 M A SK / 
lour an unusual public educational display ot ed ‘ 
and ‘ 5 i Fumigation, with Larvacide, means wholesale killing, not just 
100 room, of fices, laboratory, fumigating the odd one or a few that will venture to bait, or approach 
‘eely f chambers and shop. Located in the mid- the trap @ Larvacide doesn’t await Mr. Rat’s pleasure. It goes 
ami- dl ss If lik 3 right after him, hammer and tongs, follows down into his 
ined € west, no termites. you like this retreat, drives him out, to die on the open floor, without 
time kind of work and are ambitious, enthu- carcass nuisance @ Because only light dosage is needed, this 
siastic, conscientious, with an average method is economical, as well as effective. 
- : : FUMIGATION FOR INSECTS TOO, is more effective with 
—_ annual earning of $2500 to $3500, this Larvacide, because this powerful tear gas fumigant kills 
’ : . : also the egglife and larva e Order a dozen | Ib. bottles. 
1Ces, se ” real Nici with . future. Complete directions enclosed with each botile. 
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fee preferred. & COMPANY 
tors 4 a tear gas —-, ~~ * —_ Established 1816 
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26° Address c/o Pests, Box 16 bottles “(fine for small jobs) ‘aah in 117 Liberty Street 
safety can, 6 and 12 to wooden case. 
“ Stocked in major cities. NEW YORK 
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LOCAL ORGANIZATION WUWS 





New England Pest Control 
Association 


The regular meeting of the New England 
Pest Control Association was held at Hotel 
Lenox, Boston, Mass., on November 24th, at 
which over thirty firms and guests at- 
tended. President Charles W. Houghton pre- 
sided. After the usual reports from Secre- 
tary Mark Weintraub and Treasurer Bart- 
lett W. Eldridge and disposal of routine 
business the annual election took place. 
Lewis Rich, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee presented the report and by 
unanimous vote the following were elected 
for the year of 1942: 


Mark Weintraub, Astor Exterminating 
Co., President; Lester M. West, Rose Ex- 
terminator Co., Vice-President; Thomas A. 
Sheehan, Paramount Laboratories, Secre- 
tary; Bartlett W. Eldredge, Waltham 
Chemical Co., Treasurer. 


Guest speakers included Prof. Arthur I. 
Bourne, Massachusetts State College; F. E. 
Bohman, Regional Vice-President of the 
National Pest Control Association; George 
B. Lay, Predator and Rodent Control Di- 
vision of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of Interior and William 
O. Buettner, Secretary, National Pest Con- 
trol Association. 


Prof. Bourne spoke of the plans of the 
Second Eastern Pest Control Operators 
Conference to be held January 12-13-14. 
Mr. Bohman discussed the outstanding ac- 
tivities of the Ninth Annual Convention 
recently held in San Francisco, Calif. Mr. 
Lay provided background for possible rat 
control campaigns and “Bill” Buettner cov- 
ered the usual variety of subjects based 
on the manifested interest of those in at- 
tendance who desired information on short- 
age of supplies or priorities; substitutes 
being offered; red squill and the recom- 
mendation that all purchasers of red squill 
insist on being informed as to the mm/kg 
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strength of squill; rat control; research 
needs; advertising and many miscellaneous 
questions. 


Retiring President Charles W. Houghton 
was presented with a handsome gavel ap- 
propriately inscribed in appreciation of his 
three years as president of the Associa- 
tion. 

Those in attendance were: Lester M. 
West, Rose Exterminating Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Paul S. Gobell, John H. Gobell Co., 
New Bedford, Mass.; Hart Harris, Jr., S. 
B. Penick & Co., New York City, N. Y.; 
Frank E. Hincks, Jr., Magnus Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Textile Bldg., Boston, Mass.; Robert 
M. Borg, U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
Worcester, Mass.; Chas. H. Blake, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Kenneth N. Cook, Rans- 
ford Insecticide Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
George R. Elliott, Ransford Insecticide Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; George A. Lang, Rodent 
Control, Boston, Mass.; David A. Weis- 
burger, B. & D. A. Weisburger, New York 
City, N. Y.; Leonard Y. Goldman, N. E. 
Ext. & Fum. Service, Providence, R. I.; 
Bartlett W. Eldrige, Waltham Chemical Co., 
Waltham, Mass.; Roland M. Cook, Ransford 
Insecticide Co., Worcester, Mass.; Pest 
—Pete, Bay State Pest Control, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Peter Yankowsky, Guarantee Ex- 
terminating Co., Chelsea, Mass.; Abraham 
Bain, N. E. Ext. & Fum. Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Louis Weintraub, Astor Exterminator Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Morris Schwartz, State Ex- 
terminating Co., Boston, Mass.; Aaron Kap- 
lan, N. E. Ext. Co., Lowell, Mass.; Louis 
Rich, George B. DeLue Co., Boston, Mass.; 
T. A. Sheehan, Paramount Laboratories, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.; C. A. Chafe, C. A. 
Chafe, Quincy, Mass.; W. D. Starbird, Puri- 
tan Specialty Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Earl 
C. Myers, N. E. Bus Exterminating Co., 
Brookline, Mass.; Raymond H. Bigelow, 
Astor, Exterminating Co., Boston, Mass.; 
F. M. Brown, Waltham Chemical Co., Walt- 
ham, Mass.; Wm. O. Buettner, Secy. Nat’l 
Pest Control Ass’n, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. E. 
3ohman, Birchard System, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn.; C. Wilson Houghton, Safety Fumi- 
gant Co., Boston, Mass.; Mark Weintraub, 
Astor Exterminting Co., Boston, Mass., and 
Dr. H. W. Houghton, Safety Fumigant, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Pest Control 
Association 


The regular monthly meeting of the New 
Jersey Pest Control Association was held 
at Hotel Douglas, Newark, N. J., on Tues- 
day, November 18th. John Medoff presided 
and after reading of the minutes by Secre- 
tary Murray Breecher, unfinished items of 
business including Association participation 
in joint advertising in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory and a booklet being pre- 
pared for general distribution as well as 
Legislative problems. Unreasonable legis- 
lation in Hoboken, N. J., was made the mat- 
ter of committee presentation between the 
municipal authorities of Hoboken and the 
Association. Joe Geisman and John Medoff 
are to confer with W. O. Buettner, Secre- 
tary of the National Pest Control Associa- 
tion, and will appear before the Hoboken 
officials seeking change in phraseology. 

The guest speaker was “Bill” Buettner 
who spoke about the recent participation 
of the National Association Booth Exhibit 
at Atlantic City, N. J., giving details of the 


reception accorded the booth and distribu- 
tion of the booklet “Pests and People” to 
over 3,500 in attendance. The highlights of 
the Ninth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Pest Control Association were also 
told which was followed by a “questions 
and answers” type of discussion on Legis- 
lation, Advertising, shortage of supplies, 
pest control operators’ conferences, com- 
petition and control technique. 


Among those attending were: Murray 
Schatzberg, S. & S. Exterminating Com- 
pany, Union City, N. J.; John K. Medoff. 
Hudson Exterminating Company, West New 
York. N. J.; Abe Charnack, Standard Ex- 
terminating Company, Newark, N. J.; K. 
W. Tompkins, Bliss Exterminating Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; J. L. Geisman, Sani- 
tary Exterminating Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Harold H. Kutakoff, Nu-Way Ex. 
terminating Company, Jersey City, N. J.; 
M. J. Breecher, Federal Vermin Exterminat- 
ing Company, Jersey City, N. J.; H. Krauss, 
A. A. Albay Exterminating Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; T. Tarney, Tarneylene Company, 
Orange N. J.; H. Jacobson, Chemical Ex- 
terminating Company, New York, N. Y.; 
William O. Buettner, Secretary, National 
Pest Control Association. 


New York Pest Control 
Association 


The regular meeting of the New York 
Pest Control Association was held at its 
headquarters, 366 Mad‘son Ave., New York 
City on November 27th. The healthy condi- 
tion of this Association is reflected in the 
treasurer’s report showing a cash balance 
of over $5000.00 and other quick assets 
approximating $500.00. 


President W. O. Buettner presided and 
outlined phases of labor relations agree- 
ment under consideration, the details of 
which will be discussed at a later date. 

° 








Philadelphia Fumigators 


The Fumigation Licensees of Philadelphia 
held a meeting at the City Hall Annex, 
November 12th. A demonstration of the 
Schaeffer Method of Artificial Respiration 
was given by the Philadelphia Fire De- 
partment Rescue Squad. Mr. C. Brainerd 
of the Mine Safety Appliances Company 
discussed gas masks, the proper method of 
putting them on and removing them and 
the application of the H. and H. inhalator 
in cases of HCN asphyxiation. Mr. C. A. 
Vincent-Daviss of EF. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Del., and Dr. 
George Chapman of American Cyanamid 
Company, New York City, discussed prob- 
lems relating to HCN fumigation. 


Cleveland Pest Control 
Operators 


On the occasion of a stop-over at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of Secretary “Bill” Buettner of 
the National Pest Control Association, 4 
meeting was called of the Cleveland Pest 
Control Operators which was held at Hotel 
Statler on November 11th. “Bill” reviewed 
the big events of the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention recently held at San Francisco, 
Calif. Priorities or Shortage of Supplies 
Legislation, Research and Advertising were 
also discussed. 

While in Cleveland, Mr- Buettner was al- 
forded the privilege of observing rat col 
trol campaigns of an educational nature 
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East 
shows the 
survey being 


any campaigns that are 


being conducted in Lakewood and 
Cleveland which conclusively 
need of some program of 
made a part of 
conducted. 


Guest speakers at the meeting were 
Walter Dykstra and George Dyar of the 
Predator and Rodent Control Division of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the U. S. 
Department of Interior. High praise was 
accorded these governmental officials who 
are in charge of the rat control campaigns. 
Mr. Dykstra discussed the rat situation and 
outlined a possible program that might be 
taken over by Greater Cleveland Health 
Departments in the possible appointment of 
a special officer who would give his entire 
time to a solution of the rat problem. It 
was indicated that the commercial pest 
control firms would be the recipients of 
ultimate work as plans would be put into 
motion. Mr. Dyar confined his remarks to 
actual findings of several locations where 
rats were causing much damage and mak- 
ing for exceedingly unhealthy conditions. 
All three speakers stressed the need of an 
intelligent approach to this entire problem 
and ways and means in which the industry 
could play its rightful part in the solution 
thereof. 


Among those present were the follow- 
ing: Harry E. Studier, Guarantee Exter- 
minatinge Co.; Albert M. Akers, Rose Ex- 
terminator Co.; R. W. Laing, Laing Ex- 
terminating Co.; H. G. Chandler, Cleveland 
Exterminating Co.; W. O. Buettner, Secre- 
tary, National Pest Control Association; 
Walter Dykstra Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of Interior; George Dyar, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department 
of Interior; M. T. Reynolds, Reynolds Ex- 
terminating Co.; E. Duns, Duns Extermi- 
nating Service; D. G. Winters, Cleveland 
Chemical Co.; William F. Amann, Amann 
Exterminating Co.; A. Y. Slessinger, A. C. 
Exterminating Co.; T. E. Burd, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; J. W. Speed, 
Speed Exterminating Co. 





Pittsburgh Pest Control 
Operators 


Make no mistake about it. Pittsburgh is 
pleased that it is to entertain the Tenth 
Annual Convention of the National Pest 
Control Association in 1942. Meetings are 
taking place and ground work has_ been 
about completed that will allow shortly for 
the announcement as to dates and hotel 
headquarters. Recommendations have been 
submitted by the Pittsburgh Pest Control 
Operators for the dates and hotel head- 


quarters and as soon as the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Pest Control Asso- 
ciation approve, complete announcement 
will be made. 


Present at a meeting held on November 
23rd were Louis Gatto, Dick Clowes, Bill 
Jahne and others who discussed many de- 
tails. Charles Earhardt of the Pittsburgh 
and Convention Bureau participated in the 
discussions and assured complete support. 





Indiana PCOs Meet 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Indiana Pest Control Operators Association 
was held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, November 15 with 12 present. In 
the absence of the president and _ vice- 
president, C. O. Partlow, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, presided. The program included talks 
by G. E. Lehker on Injuries by Insests to 
Plants, Animals and Inert Objects; by B. E. 
Montgomery on the Senses of Insects; and 


by H. O. Deay on Insect Ecology. Various 
other problems were discussed, much atten- 
tion being given to the 6th Annual Pest 
Control Operators Conference to be held at 
Purdue University January 5-9. 


St. Louis Pest Control 
Operators 


Owing to a freight train accident which 
meant a delay of some eight hours, William 
O. Buettner, Secretary of the National Pest 
Control Association, missed out on being 
greeted by a dozen of the St. Louis Pest 
Control Operators who were patiently await- 
ing his arrival. Time was very short, there- 
fore. in St. Louis and all that could be ac- 
complished was some telephoning. 


Charlie Denny and Harry Cassilly met 
with “Bill” for a brief period to discuss 
several matters. Assurances were given that 
a visit would be made the early part of 
January. 
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Russell G. Clark Passes: After an illness 
of four days. Mr. Clark, President, Chicago 
Exterminating Co., died from a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Clark was an active member of 
the National Pest Control Association. He 
attended many of its meetings and was 
always ready to be of service. Sincere con- 
dolences are extended Mrs. Agnes Clark, 
his widow. 


Harry Brandenberg, Standard Extermi- 
nating Co., Dies: Mr. Brandenberg, a mem- 
ber of the N.P.C.A. for more than a decade, 
passed on October 10. He cooperated at 
all times in affairs of the industry and his 
loss will be keenly felt. Sympathy and con- 
dolences are extended Mrs. Brandenberg, 
his widow, who survives. 


“The Dangling Comparative”: The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may soon rule 
against the use in advertising of “the dan- 
gling comparative”’—the device of saying 
that one product is “better” than others 
without specifying which “others” are re- 
ferred to. A decision against this type of 
advertising has already been rendered in 


the case of a small farm-fence manufac- 
turer. 


Mechanical Control: Bugs on the wind- 
shield have been the bane of the motorist. 
A deflection gadget to be placed on the 
front of the engine hood has been invented, 
which deflects the bugs away from the 
windshield. —C.P.I.C. 


Squirrel-Proofing: Is often necessary for 
telephone cables in some parts of the 
country, squirrels eat the lead cable sheath- 
ing unless it is coated with black asphalt 
and sand. 


Wasps: The New York Telephone Com- 
pany puts naphthalene in the terminal 
boxes on telephone boxes. Moths—of course 
not—although that is chemicalese for moth 
balls. It keeps wasps from nesting there. 

—Chemical Digest, 3rd Quarter, 1941. 


Crickets are used as “watch dogs” in 
Japan. 
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“GOOD” DISINFECTANTS 


Pine Oil Disinfectants Coefs. 3 and 4 
Phenolic Emulsifying Disinfectants Coefs. 2 to 20 


Soluble Cresylic Disinfectant 

Coef. 2.5 (B.A.I. 

Saponated Solution of Cresol 

U.S.P. 

All made under careful laboratory control. Phenol coefficients 
determined by LaWall and Harrisson Laboratories. 


OTHER "'GOOD'' PRODUCTS 


Bed Bug Sprays 
Agricultural Insecticides 


BULK PACKAGES AND PRIVATE LABEL 


JAMES GOOD, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists—Since 1868 
2121 E. SUSQUEHANNA AVE. 


Specifications) 


XI (Cresol Compound Solution) 


Vegetable Oil Soaps 

Liquid Soaps 

Scrub Soaps (Liquid & Jelly) 
Floor Wax and Polishes 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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to Pest Control 
sti 
tr 
By DR. R. C. ROARK ph 
of 
of 
Epitor’s Note: This service is provided tive ingredient a primary aliphatic alcohol and other winged insects since they are th 
through the Department of Agriculture for having from ten to fourteen carbon atoms. terial’ “When the by hed "4 7 07 4 - - 
the purpose of bringing to the attention o erla en e material 1s_ placed, for 1] 
re pia Be se pth that may ru 2,254,948—(Sept. 2, 1941; appl. Dec. 13, example, in an ordinary type of beetle trap ta 
of assistance to the industry. The Depart- 1939). INSECT KILLING DEVICE. John — such as an open vessel with baffles above di 
5 of Aavteu - ‘par’ Frank Kubalek, Tama, Iowa.—This con- the liquid, the insects are attracted by the r 
ment of Agriculture assumes no responsi- tainer for a liquid poison is provided with odor and when they approach the bait and wl 
bility for the merits or workableness of a wick. Lead arsenate and water plus sugar hover over the liquid, the concentrated va- Tl 
of any of the inventions mentioned. Copies or molasses may be used. pors seem to paralyze them and they con- st: 
of all patents can be obtained for 10c (no sequently fall into the liquid and perish. ta 
postage stamps) sent to the Patent Office, 2,255,360— (Sept. 9, 1941; appl. Jan. 12, The material is soluble in hydrocarbons. In 
Washington, D. C. When placing orders 1940). INSECT DESTROYER. Milo F. Mil- It can be dissolved in low- boiling hydro- pa 
be sure to note the number of the patent ler, Kansas City, Mo.—An insect destroyer carbons such as gasoline, for example, and 
the date, the name of the patent 1 th > comprises a hollow base wherein to collect can then be sprayed on cattle, trees, vege- 
: : patentes and the the destroyed insects, and an _ insecticid tabl te., to dest th ests. The cattl ti 
subject of the invention. $ ye s Ss, s e ables, etc., to destroy e pests. e cattle 1¢ 
holder carried by the base. are not injured and the residue left on 
trait, flowers, ote, | toxi 1 b = 
: ; ruit, flowers, etc., is non-toxic and can be 
2,257,711—(Sept. 30, 1941; appl. Aug. 31, washed off when found to be unpleasant ou 
‘ p 
2,247,404—(July 1, 1941: 1. March 24 1938). INSECTICIDE. Ivor M. Colbeth, to the taste of the users. fr 
1939). ARALKYL POLYHYDRIC PHENOL. East Orange, N.J.—The Baker Castor Oil o—_— op 
Ralph P. Perkins and Fred Bryner Midland, Company, New York, N. Y.—An insecticide FI Elect + { ted we 
Tho Abe ’ » comprises the distillate obtained by dry di- ectrocutor iInvente 
oe ee _< prercoe = an ar — —- stilling castor oil at a temperature between Y : ; yo 
_ or Bae 9 ve “~ . e . ay 260° and 300° C. The material contains SYDNEY, Australia, Nov. 6—A machine us 
FN hi { ) ( s bad sated 1S 4 undecylenic acid and heptaldehyde. This ma- which, it is said, can lure and electrocute (a 
p! 0M pt pe vh ar ectec a et ow con- terial may be used in the usual ways that 1,000 flies a minute, has been invented in f 
es a oe tue Renumee aieie oo insecticides are used for destroying insects South Australia. The inventor says it can 0 
pyr 4) Sain yg wed eagle or pests. It has been found to be particularly be adapted to destroy mosquitoes, moths and ob 
(alpha phenyl isopropyl) catechol, 4-(alpha useful for getting rid of Japanese beetles other night-flying insect pests. fa 
phenyl isopropyl) resorcinol, and 2-(alpha m 
phenyl isopropyl) hydroquinone. They are W! 
useful as germicides, fungicides and insecti- m 
cides. ne 
2,247,791—(July 1, 1941; appl. Aug. 1, CO 
1940). INSECT AND FLY CATCHER. Es- a -° 
ter Sundquist, St. Paul, Minn. To Keep Up-to-the-Minute on . 
2,249,359—(July 15, 1941; appl. July 20, la 
1938). INSECTICIDE SPRAYING DEVICE. Latest Developments “( 
George Hettinger, East Rutherford, N. J.— be 
Du-La Manufacturing Company, New York, e . 
N. Y.—This apparatus employs a motor ere Pest Control nl 
driven air pump by means of which com- St 
pressed air is forced from a nozzle, the posi- 
tion of which is such that the movement of ” m ” 
the air draws the insecticide into its path Fill Out and Mail This fo 
from a juxtaposed tube, and vaporizes, or of 
sprays, the same in a desired direction. ORDER FORM m 
tr 


2,251,260—(Aug. 5, 1941; appl. Oct. 26, 
1940). INSECT TRAP. Bert C. Chappell, 
Kansas City, Mo.—A trap for crawling in- 
sects as described. 


2,252,994—-(Aug. 19, 1941; appl. Nov. 20, 


PESTS, 512 E. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
I should like to keep up with the latest develop- 





ments in pest control. Please enter my subscrip- 
tion to PESTS for the period indicated below. 


1939). RODENT AND INSECT EXTERM- 
INATOR. Nicholas R. Tench, Peosta, Iowa. 
—tThis attachment is designed for use with 
an ordinary manually operated tire pump 
for cooperation therewith primarily for 
spraying insecticide or the like, preferably 
in powder form for use in exterminating in- 
sects and rodents. 


2,253,802—(Aug. 26, 1941; appl. Aug. 3, 
1904). INSECTICIDE DISPENSER. Wil- 
liam H. C. Ness and James F. Holmes, Los 
Angeles, Calif—National Cornice Works, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


2,254,665—(Sept. 2, 1941; appl. Sept. 5, 
1939). INSECT REPELLENT CONTAIN- 
ING ALIPHATIC ALCOHOLS. Anderson 
W. Ralston and John P. Barrett, Chicago, 
Ill— Armour and Company, Chicago, IIl.— 
An insect repellent has as its essential ac- 


coc 


[] One Year—$3.00 

[ ] Two Years—$5.00 

[_] Special Trial Offer—Five Issues $1.00 
Foreign—$3.50 Per Year 
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The Pest Control 
Operator and 
National Defense 


(Continued from Page 7) 


sterilizers for treatment of mat- 
tresses and bedding, an array of 
plumbers’ torches for heat treatment 
of iron bedsteads, and a lavish use 
of 1 to 500 bichloride of mercury for 
the treatment of walls, cabinets, etc., 
the task was accomplished in due 
time by a hard and fast working de- 
tachment of men under the imme- 
diate direction of a sanitary officer 
who had to do some fast thinking. 
This would hardly be considered a 
standard pest control job. Many other 
instances involving various pests, 
parasites, etc., could be cited. 


In these days of the nineteen for- 
ties, when a new World War is in the 
making, those who wage war against 
our insect enemies must take a lesson 
from the pages of modern military 
operations. Battles are not won with 
weapons of twenty-five years ago. Do 
you realize that many of the weapons 
used in our warfare against insects 
(and they are indeed formidable 
foes) are old fashioned and virtually 
obsolete? New instruments of war- 
fare are being created and used as 
men exterminate each other. Those 
who engage in pest extermination 
must create new instruments and 
new methods with which to battle a 
common enemy that threatens man- 
kind. On my lecture table after dis- 
cussing the “cootie” problem of the 
last World War I found this note: 
“Correction ! Cootie out-moded! Army 
boys tell me it is now called mecha- 
nized dandruff.” Signed: “Diligent 
Student.” 

Here at the University of Cali- 
fornia we have received aid from one 
of the most modern scientific instru- 
ments, Dr. Lawrence’s giant cyclo- 
tron. Dr. Roderick Craig, one of my 


associates, feeds his experimental in- 
sects on foods that contain radioac- 
tive “tags” (cyclotron products) ; this 
enables him to trace the course of 
insecticides within the body of the 
insect. Also, Dr. G. F. MacLeod, an- 
other colleague, kills his cockroaches 
with infra-red radiations. 


Faced with an annual billion dollar 
loss in the United States alone at- 
tributable to insect and rodent pests 
that destroy food products, clothing, 
furniture and housing materials — 
items that center about the household 
(housekeeping in its wider implica- 
tions)—I can only repeat that the 
professional entomologist is deeply 
concerned and wants to lend a hand. 
There are very few of this profes- 
sion who, under present circum- 
stances, can devote more than part 
time to the study of ways and means 
for the control of the insects with 
which the Pest Control Operator is 
concerned. Pressing problems of large 
scale crop protection, insecticide in- 
vestigations, teaching, fundamental 
research, etc., takes the time and 
energy of our professional entomolo- 
gists. Hard pressed Pest Control Op- 
erators who must depend upon funda- 
mental scientific information as a 
basis for correct practice are agreed 
that highly trained professional en- 
tomologists who will give full time ef- 
fort to problems of pest control are 
badly needed. 


The entomologist is not afraid of 
work and he is most courageous. Do 
you know what Robert Louis Steven- 
san wrote about entomologists? Writ- 
ing from abroad to his mother in 
1872, he states: “The arrival of an- 
other visitor, in the shape (surely) 
the last of God’s creatures, a wood- 
worm of the most unnatural and 
hideous appearance, with one great 
striped horn sticking out of his nose 
like a blotsprit. If there are many 
wood-worms in Germany, I shall come 
home. The most courageous men in 


the world must be entomologists. I 
had rather be a lion-tamer.” Pest 
Control Operators had not yet come 
into being when Robert Louis Steven- 
son wrote that letter to his mother. 





“Pests and People" 


We have just had the pleasure of review- 
ing the booklet by the above title issued 
by the National Pest Control Association. 
Our immediate impression is that it accom- 
plishes a splendid and complete task in 
elevating the Pest Control Industry to its 
proper level. 


Here is a booklet which the PCO can send 
out with confidence to the highest class 
clientele. It is an intelligent and dignified 
presentation of the nature and extent of 
service which the PCO is in a position to 
render. It is bound to reflect favorably upon 
the standing of any member of the N.P.C.A. 
who uses it in business development. 


We wonder how many PCOs fully realize 
the time and effort required to turn out a 
booklet like this. Now that it is completed, 
it affords all PCOs an unusual opportunity 
to promote sales and build up the prestige 
of their organization by intelligent distribu- 
tion of this booklet. Those who recognize 
the opportunity and act upon it will also un- 
doubtedly have the wisdom to have their 
supply of the booklet imprinted with their 
firm name, address and telephone number, 
using a type which matches the present ex- 
cellent type of the booklet itself. Obviously, 
a rubber stamp would simply cheapen a 
good piece of literature of this kind. 


Help yourself as well as the industry as a 
whole, by making generous use of “PESTS 
and PEOPLE.” 

—Discoid News Bulletin. 








Fastidious Mice 


IOLA, Kas.—So you believe that mice 
love cheese? So did Richard Tobey of Iola 
until he conducted a series of experiments. 
Baiting traps with cheese, bread and bacon, 
he found that first choice on the mouse diet 
is bread; second is bacon and cheese is a 
poor third. 


—From the Atlanta 
November 13, 1941. 


Journal, Thursday, 
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powder business? 


direct to the consumer. 








87 Ferry Street Jersey City, N. J. 


L Thos. W. Houchin Corp. 





Are you getting the proper share of the retail 


Wide awake exterminators meet their overhead 
by filling our Insect Powder Blowers and selling 


The investment is small, the profits large. 


A trial order will convince you. 





10 ibs.—$4. 


— - thctleenemng 50 Ibs.—$12. 


10 Ibs.—$4.25. 
50 Ibs.—$17. 


10 Ibs.—$6. 
50 Ibs.—$25. 


C4 


~ P. O. Box 37 
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Thallium-Impregnated-Seed 
25 ibs.—$7. 

100 Ibs.—$20. 

For the extermination of mice 


Phosphorus Paste 

25 ibs.—$9. 

100 Ibs.—$32.50. 

For the extermination of rats 
and roaches 


Bird Repellent 


25 ibs.—$13.50. 
100 Ibs.—$45. 
Keep buildings free of roosting birds 


PEST CONTROL CHEMICALS CO. 


BUFFALO .NEW YORK 


Write for Details BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WRITE FOR THESE BOOKLTTS 





The latest helpful information service literature will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. If in addition there are any particular pieces of literature offered by advertisers 
in this issue you are interested in receiving, either write them direct, or if you prefer, please 


send us such requests. 


Please note, however, that you must request each booklet on a separate letterhead 
though they must all be mailed in one envelope addressed to Pests, 126 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City, N. Y. 





CURRENT TOPICS: 

Circular which discusses How Defense 
Plans Affect Your Business, The Pyrethrum 
Situation, and also Price List of Pest Con- 
trol Chemicals. Write PESTS—York. 

e 


FANS FOR FUMIGATION 
Bulletin discusses value of the use of 
electric fans in fumigation operations, and 
some practical results obtained thereby. 
Write PESTS—A-C-53. 
. 


FLEA-KILLER 


Descriptive circular of insecticide for 
fleas, lice, ticks on dogs and cats. Small 
package line for over the counter sale to 














your customers. Profit possibilities dis- 
cussed. 
WRITE PESTS—J-O. 





CRAWLING INSECTS 


Discusses bedbug control; roach control; 
carpet beetle control. control of insects 
that attack stored products, etc. 

Write PESTS—Rohm. 

* 


INSECTICIDE SOLVENT 


Leaflet describes solvent which manu- 
facturer states is absolutely odorless and 
stays odorless; 100% volatile; will not 
stain; completely refined; exceeds NAIDM 
Specifications; greater killing power. 


WRITE PESTS—Pennsylvania. 














DERRIS - RED SQUILL - INSECTICIDES 


Free interesting literature on Red Squill, 
Derris Root and Insecticides that are very 
instructive and informative. An Insecticide 
Guide Chart, showing baits for rodents and 
information as to what is best to use in 
P.C.O. service. 


Write PESTS—Hopkins. 








1941 Brush Catalog! 


Our new 1941 brush catalog is now 
ready for distribution. We show the 
most complete line of brushes in the 
U. &., including floor brushes and 
miscellaneous items for the janitor 
trade. Ask for your copy of this big 
catalog today. 


FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 








READY 





INSURED MOTHPROOFING COMPOUND 


Circular matter describing an insured 
mothproofing compound on the market for 
11 years. Complete insurance details and 
technical qualities of the compound in ques- 
tion and other information. 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY BY 
ADDRESSING MORTOLIN c/o Pests. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


32 pages, covering data on Insect Con- 
trol of the house, garden and farm; essen- 
tial oils and perfume bases for fly, mos- 
quito and insect sprays; weed killer; atomi- 
zers, sprayers, dusters, dust masks, respira- 
tors. 


YOUR FREE COPY MAY BE HAD BY 
ADDRESSING FLUORIDE c/o PESTS. 

















The Black Death 


A five-year-old boy lay in bed burning 
with fever, his right groin swollen. Sus- 
pecting that this was no ordinary disease, 
his doctor took a sample of fluid from the 
swollen gland, started home to examine it. 
But near the house he saw something that 
confirmed his terrible suspicions: a batch 
of dead squirrels. 


The boy had the plague—the same Black 
Death that swept over Europe in the 14th 
Century, killing a fourth of the population. 
This case occurred in California last month. 
The boy caught the disease from fleas 
which carried the plague bacilli (Pasteu- 
rella pestis) from sick squirrels. No effec- 
tive treatment for plague is known, and 
the boy died in three days. . 


Although this was only the second case 
of plague in the U. S. this year, the U. S. 
Public Health Service was so alarmed that 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran called a 
meeting of anti-plague workers in Salt 
Lake City last week. 


Only 500 cases of plague have been re- 
ported in the U. S. since 1900. These were 
all in western and southern states. But, 
said health officers last week, the disease 
has been smoldering for years in ground 
squirrels, rats, rabbits, other rodents. From 
the coast the plague is slowly moving east. 
If the disease should be passed from country 
rats to city rats, there would be danger of 
great epidemics. 


The plague is spread in two ways: (1) by 
fleas; (2) by the sneezes of victims who 
suffer from the “pneumunic” form of the 
disease. To combat it, the conference last 
week asked for a Government expenditure 
of $1,800,000, mostly for a war on rodents. 


—‘Time.” 





Love, we are told, is blind... but... it 
has a perfectly marvelous sense of touch. 
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Entomological 
Literature 





INSECT INFESTATION AND ITS 
EFFECT ON QUALITY OF FLOURS 


A cooperative study by R. T. Cotton and 
Geo. B. Wagner, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine; C. C. Fifield, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry; Kenton L. Harris, 
Food and Drug Administration; H. C. Fel- 
lows, J. F. Hayes, Elwood Hoffecker, Ray 
Weaver and Lawrence Zeleny, Agricultural 
Marketing Service; A. E. Curtis, Midland 
Flour Milling Co.; W. C. Meyer, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and Perie Dumold, 
Standard Milling Co. Flour used in the ex- 
periment was furnished by the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat. 


Discusses: Methods of Detecting Insect 
Remains in Flour; Rate of Development of 
the Confused Flour Beetle in Flour; Evi- 
dence of Contamination in Sifted Flour 
Samples; Contamination in Blended Flour; 
Effect of Insect Infestation on the Baking 
Quality of the Flour; Chemical Results; 
Baking Results; Baking Tests by Commer- 
cial Chemists; Conclusions. 


BRIMSTONE BREVITIES 


Issued by Freeport Sulphur Co., New 
York. Containing original articles, "quota- 
tions and literature references bearing on 
the many uses of material in which an im- 
portant constituent is Sulphur, with _par- 
ticular emphasis on its place in Agriculture. 
November 1941 edition. 





Bees Follow Owner In Travels 


East Hampton, Conn.—All East Hamp- 
ton is talking about the bees of Camille 
Boule. Earlier this year he moved to Put- 
nam, fifty miles away, leaving his swarm 
here. A week later the bees showed up in 
Putnam. Recently Mr. Boule moved back to 
— Hampton. A week later so did the 
ees. 


—wN. Y. Times. 








Business Opportunities 
(Classified) 


RATES — For individuals seeking employ- 

ment, 5c per word, minimum $1.00. All 
others 10c per word, minimum, $2.00. All 
advertisments must be in the hands of the 
publishers seven days before publication 
date and must be accompanied by cash or 
money order for payment in full. The pub- 
lishers are not responsible for any false or 
misleading advertisments. 

Replies to advertisements where box num- 
ber only is indicated should be addressed 
c/o Pests, 512 E. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo., 


giving box number as well. 








BUSINESS WANTED—Experienced 0p- 
erator can pay cash for established busi- 
ness with a good reputation. Address B-3, 
c/o PESTS. 
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--BOOKS.-- 


Broaden Your Knowledge—Increase Your Proficiency—Help You in Your Business 





Chemical Formulary, Volume V 


It seems unbelievable that despite the previous 
publication of four previous volumes of the CHEM- 
ICAL FORMULARY, it should have been possible to 
collect enough new and different tested formulae— 
literally thousands of them—for a fifth book. The 
latest edition, like its predecessors does not duplicate 
a single formula that was in any of the previous 
volumes. 

The formulas are those used in commercial con- 
cerns and have been collected through the efforts of 
a board of editors of 45 outstanding chemists. These 
editors, most of whom are connected with commercial 
firms, experiment stations or American colleges and 
universities, add considerable authority to the book. 


The ground covered in this volume is more compre- 
hensive than that of any previous one and the editor 
has done an excellent job in this compilation. In a 
ready reference and brief form he has placed before 
the layman as well as before the specialist, much 
information that might otherwise necessitate a great 
deal of time to ferret out. 


The book is not one of formulas alone, but is 
written in a crisp and intensely interesting explana- 
tory fashion which enhances its value to any private 
or industrial library. The fact that many practicing 
chemists engaged in one field of work are not fam- 
iliar with the formulas in another field, and that 
much study and practice must go into compiling un- 
familiar formulas makes this volume a ready source 
book of information. 


Of special interest to the readers of this journal 
would be the chapter devoted to FARM AND GAR- 
DEN SPECIALTIES. In addition to these subjects 
the following are discussed in great detail: ADHE- 
SIVES, BEVERAGES, COSMETICS AND DRUGS, 
EMULSIONS AND DISPERSIONS, TEXTILES, 
FIBRE, SOAPS, CLEANERS, FOOD, INKS, 
LEATHER, SKINS, FURS, LUBRICANTS, OILS, 
FATS, MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION, METAL 
AND METAL TREATMENT, PAINTS, ENAMELS, 
VARNISHES, LACQUERS, PAPER, PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, POLISHES, PYRO-TECHNIQUES AND 
EXPLOSIVES, RUBBER, RESINS, PLASTICS, 
WAXES, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Volume V does not supersede but adds to the infor- 
mation given in the four preceding volumes of the 
set and we urge every reader to possess the complete 
series and to keep adding each new volume as it is 
available. Price $6.00. 





Termites and Termite Control 


An indexed reference book produced by the Uni- 
versity of California Termites Investigation Commit- 
tee of engineers, scientists, and business men in six 
years’ collaboration. 

Contains the latest researches in facts on termites, 
the latest practical methods for exterminators, build- 
ers and architects. Contains 795 pages, including 
index; profusely illustrated. 


Price (the new edition), Cloth Bound_.............. $5.00 





The Knack of Selling Yourself 


The ‘‘Knack of Selling Yourself’ is just off the 
press. It is a good book for every P.C.O. to have 
in his library, for it deals with ideas and methods 
of selling oneself to the public. Every P.C.O. has 
this problem and on the successful solution of this 
problem depends the success of his business. This book 
definitely aids in the solving of this difficulty, con- 
tains 234 pages and is full of new ideas. Order from 
PESTS. The cost is $2.50. 





“A Manual for the Study 
of Insects” 


: This book of 401 pages and 633 illustrations is now 
in the twenty-first edition. Much space is given to 
accounts of the life histories and habits of insects. 
By means of the illustrations and analytical tables 
it is possible to determine the identity and classifi- 
cation of the common North American insects. 


The Book Sells for $4.00 


"Strategy in Selling” 


Consists of seven pocket-size manuals comprising 
a complete streamlined pocket sales training course 
and are more interesting to read than the average 
novel. The “Strategy in Selling’’ manuals get down 
to earth and stay there as they quote the actual day 
by day experiences and strategies of some of Amer- 
ica’s top-flight salesmen. Averaging 60 pages, each 
of a size to be conveniently carried in a salesman’s 
pocket, and with the following titles, “Planning the 
Sale,” “Getting Better Interviews,’’ “Making the 
Presentation,’”’ “Disposing of Objections,”’ ‘‘Closing 
the Sale,” ‘“‘Managing Your Time,” and ‘“‘The Way 
to Leadership.’’ these manuals provide a sales help 
long needed. The price is $6.00. 





Practical Tree Surgery 
By MILLARD F. BLAIR 


An authoritative manual indispensable for Spray 
Operators and Tree Surgeons. It gives valuable in- 
formation pertaining to the association between trees, 
fungi, and insects; and discusses the means employ- 
able in obviating some of the most serious injuries 
to them. Contains 89 excellent illustrations and line 
drawings. 


Cloth binding ......$4.00 plus 15¢ postage 
Special binding -~............................ 5.00 plus lic postage 





Helping People Buy 


“Helping People Buy” is, in the words of the 
author, a book which begins where other salesman- 
ship books leave off. Such topics are discussed as 
advertising booklets, the buyer who never talks, 
knocking competitors, price-shaving, new problems in 
business, new fields for selling, the “Gift of Gab” 
delusion, showmanship in salesmanship, etc. 


256 Pages for $2.50 





Our Enemy... The Termite 
By THOMAS E. SNYDER 


Senior Entomologist, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Dept of Agriculture 


A book full of valuable information every mem- 
ber that deals with termite control should have. 


Price $3.00 





insect Enemies of Shade Trees 
By GLENN W. HERRICK 


This book discusses primarily the problem of pres- 
ervation of shade trees from insect pests also de- 
scribing accepted methods of fertilizing shade trees. 
It is intended for pest control operators engaged 
in the business of treating and caring for shade 
trees, and for all others interested in preserving 
shade trees. The book discusses in detail all the im- 
portant insect enemies of shade trees east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and most of those on the Pacific 
coast. The book is illustrated with 350 photographs 
and drawings. Contains 417 pages. Price, $5.00. 





Imms Recent Advances in 
Entomology 


As the title implies, is a book much enlarged, with 
many new illustrations, new facts of the past few 
years, with information of the advances along many 
paths of inquiry. It contains 94 illustrations and over 
400 pages. 


Contents in Brief: Some Aspects of Morphology; 
Metamorphosis; Paleontology; Sense Organs and Re- 
flex Behavior; Fundamental Aspects of Coloration; 
Some Aspects of Ecology; Practical Application of 
Ecology ; Parasitism; Biological Control. Price, $5.00. 


The Gift Book of the Year for 
Salesmen and Business Men 


“Step Out and Sell” is a new book just off the 
press that every salesman and business man should 
have in his library. The sales philosophy, experience 
and outlook of one of the country’s best salesmen is 
crystallized here for your inspiration and entertain- 
ment. It gives new thought and new enthusiasm to 
your selling. It is a storehouse of splendid sugges- 
tions for the improvement of any business. It keeps 
one from forgetting these time-tested principles that 
underlie salesleadership in a new day and age. It 
helps to raise one’s sights above the forest. It con- 
tains 96 pages, is 6x9 inches in size, and is bound 
in distinctive cloth covers. Price, $1.50. 





The World of Insects 


By CARL D. DUNCAN 
Professor of Entomology and Botany 


and GAYLE PICKWELL 
Professor of Zoology 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


In this new book the authors give a general view of 
a vast and fascinating world. 


Comparatively brief and nontechnical, the book re- 
views the many fields upon which the insect impinges, 
discussing such topics as insect structures, how insects 
grow up, insect food and feeding habits, insect food- 
getting devices, how insects reproduce themselves, how 
insects get air, how insects move, how insects are pro- 
tected, insect voices, insect fitness, insect orders, social 
life among the insects, the value of insects, injurious 
insects and their control, where to look for insects, 
rearing insects, and how to collect and preserve insects. 


One of the outstanding features of the book is the 
collection of 194 unusual illustrations, including many 
striking photographs original with the authors. 


393 Pages, 6x9, Illustrated... $3.50 








“Destructive and Useful 


Lf | 
Insects 
By METCALF AND FLINT 


A new edition just recently off the press that not 
only deals with classification, identification and his- 
tory of insects, but discusses the habits and control 
measures as well as suggested formulae. The book 
contains 981 pages with 584 illustrations. One of the 
most complete books of its kind on the market. 


Price $7.50 





"How to Know the Insects” 


A very valuable book for every pest control op- 
erator. This book, with its 140 pages and more than 
250 careful drawings, is an excellent reference book 
for P.C.O.’s as well as for experienced entomologists. 
Price for spiral binding = ‘ema 
Price for cloth binding pabibtcadin 1.80 





202 Common Household Pests 


of North America 


BY DR. HUGO HARTNACK 


A 320 page book dealing with 202 common household 
pests of North America and showing about 400 il- 
lustrations. 


The book contains valuable information. It not 
only deals with all common and less common house- 
hold pests, but also with rodents, pigeons, sparrows, 
spiders, centipedes and mites. All are arranged in 
a distinct systematic order which makes it easier for 
one to know the relationship of each pest. 


A book that should be in every PCO library. 
Price $3.85 


ORDER FROM PESTS, 512 EAST 14th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














NO CHANGE IN PRICE OF 


MORTICIDE 


Prices of chemicals are going higher and higher because of 
Nationai Defense needs. Many of the chemicals that are used 
directly by the Pest Control Operators are on the Priority list, and 
chemicals such as Borax, Cresylic Acid, Cresol, and Perfume Oils 
are hard to obtain. 





However, 


MORTICIDE 
can be used 


today by all Pest Control Operators at no change in price. You 
are therefore assured of a highly efficient insecticide for bedbugs 
at the same price as before. 


MORTICIDE has been used by Pest Control Operators in 
practically every state, and the steady increase of users attests to 
its efficiency and killing power. 


We will be glad to quote you prices on any quantity that you 
require, and on contract protecting your steady supply at a uni- 
form price. 


Samples and further information gladly sent upon request. 


Associated Chemists, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
2947 NORTH OAKLEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MR. J. D. GEARY MR. C. R. PECK MR. A. L. PEARCE 
965 FRONT AVENUE 617 MAIN STREET 211 N. 3RD ST. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO BUFFALO, NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


STARR MANUFACTURING CO. CECIL H. GONNETT & CO. 
262 EAST BANK ST, 442 CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
PETERSBURG, VA. MONTREAL, CANADA 






































